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A RECENT NEWSPAPER ITEM states that a member of the 
University of Cincinnati faculty, Gordon Hendrickson, 
has defined the eight characteristics of the “perfect 
hobby.” According to him, its practice should result in 
a tangible product that others can admire, it should fit 
his age and circumstances, there should be a group of 
others also interested with whom he can find social 
contacts and acceptance. 

In addition, the hobby should be difficult enough to be 
challenging but not so much so as to prevent some 
measure of success. The hobby should not interfere with 
family life, it should not interfere with one’s vocation 
and it should have possibilities for growth and continued 
interest through coming years. 

If anyone can find a better definition for the hobby of 
photegraphy, I would like to hear it. 

The “Queen,.of Hobbies” certainly provides a tangible 
product in the form of prints or color slides which can— 
we hope-—be admired by others. The possibilities of 
developing photography to fit any age, purse or set of 
interests are amazingly flexible and there are certainly 
thousands of others to provide the social interest which 
are defined as adding to the desirability of any hobby. 

Challenging? There is no end to the possible develop- 
ment of one’s abilities in this field. And it can always be 
new through the years. (We tactfully omit here any 
reference to “darkroom widows” but we suspect that there 
are really fewer of them than there are, say, “golf 
widows.” Certainly photography is a family affair for 
many and the prints themselves can bring satisfaction to 
all members of the family.) 

There is another factor, too. Photography can add to 
the enjoyment of almost any other hobby or activity, 
multiplying the enjoyment of both. Far from interfering 
with a vocation, it may well be useful to the furtherance 
of one, even when kept strictly on the hobby plane. 


Ta RECENT PHOTOGRAPHIC sHOW in Grand Central 
Palace in New York really surpassed its predecessors in 
interest and is a reminder to all of us of a group which 
sometimes goes completely unsung. A lot of us (oh, 
not you, of course) have an odd way of spending our 
photographic dollars. These days it is important to stretch 
our incomes as far as possible, but the “I can get it 
wholesale” idea sometimes backfires badly. 

The regular camera store is set up to do a job for you 
which the corner drug store is unwilling and unable to 
perform. Perhaps you can save a few cents or a few 
dollars by buying material and equipment down the street 
and “under the counter.” What you are tossing away is a 
very real service which most dealers are equipped and 
eager to offer. 

Your photographic dealer is, in this hobby (and pro- 
fession) your best friend. If you deal squarely with him, 
you'll get more than your money’s worth in advice and 
service on your equipment than you can anywhere else. 
And what better place could there be to pick up the next 
issue of AMPHOTO? 


Raia HAS BEEN SOME response to my recent suggestion 
that it would be interesting for photographers interested 
in contemporary forms of photography to circulate a 
portfolio in the same manner in which the admirable 
PSA Portfolios circulate. I hope that there will be more 
who write in. If there are, this may well become a 
practical activity. 


Gi fore B Cdright- 
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“so easy to use!” 
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Bell & Howell quality, light weight 
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product, any defect in material or work- 
manship will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


“precision-built”’ 


This new projector is precision-built in true Bell & Howell 
tradition to give a lifetime of trouble-free performance. And 
it’s so easy to use that every member of the family can show 
movies effortlessly. Most Bell & Howell dealers offer liberal 
terms and trade-ins. 
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Bl é Howell 8mm 
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Notes From A Laboratory 








By Herbert C. McKay 


STEREOSCOPIC MOUNTING 


A number of letters which we receive com- 
plain about the various spacings used be- 
tween the picture apertures. This is, in a 
way, a minor matter but it is one which 
could easily become extremely serious. It 
reminds me of the man whose sweetheart 
plucked a hair from his head in order to 
have a love philtre made. Later his wife, 
when he left for the far frontier of Ken- 
tucky, snipped off a lock of his hair, and 
finally in the wilds of the Ohio country an 
Indian lifted his scalp, and that was serious! 

We have had a standard established for 
the actual film size to be used, which is 
hardly a matter of importance to anyone 
but a manufacturer, but we lack a standard 
for spacing which is definitely important in 
the long run, to prevent further and further 
departures from the unofficial standard. 
Such a departure could in time reach the 
intolerable stage. 

Different manufacturers have established 
their own spacing for one reason and an- 
other. There is no reason why someone 
should not establish as a personal standard, 
the two films mounted in a single mount 
aperture, as films from the Stereotach are 
mounted in standard Readymounts—no 
reason except the rather important one that 
our eyes would be converged to or even past 
the limit of tolerance if a normal viewer 
were used. Yet, the same reasons advanced 
for the existing departures could be applied 
to such a mounting. 

Perhaps it is more important to say that 
the reasons which have been advanced 
against the existing standard are illogical 
in that they completely ignore the elemen- 
tary optics of the standard viewer. So sup- 
pose we look into these optical factors in a 
superficial way. 

The spacing of the mount is predeter- 
mined by another existing factor, and that 
factor is not the average interpupillary of 
the spectator. It is the interocular of exist- 
ing viewers! The basic rule is that the 
centers of the films shall be placed exactly 
opposite the centers of the viewer lenses. 


Then and then only can orthostereo results 
be obtained. Of course there are several 
viewers which have interocular adjustment, 
and they can be sent to accommodate any 
slide spacing which falls within their limits. 
The Realist and the Verascope viewers for 
example adjust from about 58 to 68mm, so 
they could be used with any slide of similar 
spacing. Still that is not the whole solution. 

We all know that individuals have their 
eyes spaced in different ways. The standard 
optometrist’s test frame which we use in 
our experimental work is calibrated from 
50 to 80mm. Inasmuch as this must include 
more than the greatest known separations 
we can safely consider the limits of 55 to 
75 as being the extremes which are very 
rarely exceeded. On the contrary spacings 
from 58 to 72 are not at all uncommon. But 
as this interpupillary was definitely stated 
not to be the controlling factor of the slide 
spacing, why does it enter into the discus- 
sion at all? Simply because, while the slide 
spacing is determined by the interocular of 
the viewer, the interocular of the viewer in 
turn is determined by the average inter- 
pupillary variations encountered among in- 
dividuals, and the viewer lens diameter must 
be great enough to accommodate normal 
variations in the interpupillary. 

It has been said that a slide spacing of 
somewhat less than 60mm is ideal because 
people with narrow set eyes could view it 
without diverging, while those with wide 
interpupillaries could see it easily by con- 
verging. On the contrary, the person with 
narrow set eyes would have to diverge to 
look at a normal spaced slide. And we must 
admit that it sounds good except for the 
fact that “it ain’t so.” That very logical 
explanation has obviously been advocated 
because the elementary optics of stereo 
viewing have been wholly ignored, as we 
shall see. 

But there is a valid argument which is 
based upon similar factors. Suppose we do 
accept a slide spacing of, let us say, 58mm. 
Now to view that slide under conditions 


which will (a) give us the greatest fidelity 
of reproduction and (b) not produce any 
eye strain of a type which could conceivably 
become serious in time, we must set the 
viewer lenses to a separation of 58mm. 

Is it impossible to overemphasize the im- 
portance of having the viewer lenses spaced 
exactly the same as the slide apertures! 

Now having done that, by closing our 
viewer interocular to its minimum adjust- 
ment, we find that the outer edges of the 
lenses are spaced by only 78mm in the 
Realist viewer. This means that an indi- 
vidual with a 78 interpupillary would be 
looking through the edges of the lens 
mounts. In short, viewing would be very 
nearly impossible. True, with the Verascope 
viewer where the spacing would then be 82, 
the point of view would lie two millimeters 
inside the lens edge, still a most unfavorable 
portion of the lens area through which to 
look. 

Now suppose the lenses are set to an 
average normal of 64mm instead of 58. Then 
the outer limit will be 84 and 88mm re- 
spectively. The spectator with 78mm eyes 
will have three and five millimeters respec- 
tively inside the lens edge as his point of 
view, while the minimum of 48mm gives 
excellent accommodation for those with 
58mm interpupillary. 


First Conclusion 


Assuming the use of orthostereoscopic 
conditions which are essential for undis- 
torted and faithful reproduction, we find 
that the use of the 58mm spacing precludes 
the use of the viewer by those with wide- 
spaced eyes, or permits them to view the 
slide only under highly adverse conditions. 

Objection: adversaries will say that the 
viewer can be opened to accommodate such 
wide spacing. In fact such is their basic 
argument. However this argument is in 
direct violation of all stereo theory. Such 
a solution does introduce distortion, it does 
degrade the quality of the reproduction, it 
can result ultimately in an undesirable eye 
condition. Remember that the harmlessness 
of stereo and its potential improvement of 
vision depends wholly upon how it is used. 
One sleeping pill will help you obtain much 
needed rest, a handful will provide you with 
permanent rest! Stereo must be used cor- 
rectly and with full recognition of its basic 
optical laws, or it will once more sink into 
the same oblivion which carelessness on the 
part of the manufacturers and users sank 
it a half century ago! 

The argument in favor of the narrow 
spacing is that the person with narrow set 
eyes has to diverge to look at normally 
spaced slides. This is not true! The person 
with very close set eyes and the one with 
widely spaced eyes both look at the slide 
in exactly the same manner and with the 
same degree of convergence, namely zero. 
Before you jump at that remember that we 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Whether you are beginner, advanced amateur or profes- 
sional, you will find in these books the most up-to-date 
answers to your questions about all branches of photog- 
raphy—from the planning of pictures to finishing! They 
will show you how to get more perfect results from your 
camera and darkroom equipment; give you thousands of 
new ideas that will make your photography more PLEAS- 
URABLE and more PROFITABLE! 


10,000 Items of Information Including Newest 
Equipment, Newest Methods, Newest Processes! 


Think of having at your in- 

stant command the help and 
advice of over 250 leading au- 
thorities, such as Willard D. 
Morgan, John F. O'Reilly, Walt 
Disney, Paul Outerbridge, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, Ansel 
Adams, H. R. Rockwell, Jr., Ju- 
lien Bryan, Dmitri Kessel, scores 
of technicians and researchers 
from Eastman Kodak, Ansco, 
National Broadcasting, Leitz, 

ll and Howell, Zeiss, Bausch 
and. Lomb, General Electric! 

ey have made every article 
fasy to understand and have 
brought the entire Encyclopedia 
up to the minute! 

Over 2,100 units of instruction 
cover the use of EVERY kind of 
camera, accessory and equip- 
Ment! Still and Action Pictures, 
lac and White and Color 

ork. Silent and Sound Movies! 

latest and best methods of 
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quality coated paper to retain 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Photo-oil coloring is a tested color 
process used by thousands of photo 
fans to add color-beauty to black- 
and-white photos. It is simple and 
creative. A bit of cotton wound 
around an applicator applies the 
transparent photo-oil colors to any 
non-giossy photograph. No artistic 
ability is needed to be sure of true 
colors, exactly where they should 
be. This easy color method doesn’t 
require a special skill or costly 
equipment. You can’t ruin your 
prints. You can always correct col- 
ors at any time, while working. 
Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors are ideal 
for life-like portraits, action shots 
or landscapes. There are dozens of 
ingenious ways to decorate your 
home with “personalized” colored 
photographs. Marshall’s Photo-Oil 
Colors bring you the thrill of color 
at a fraction of the cost of any 
other process. The instructions in 
every set assure perfect results, 


every time. 
There’s a Marshall Photo-Oil Color. for 
every need . . . for military uniforms, 


ask for Marshali’s Air Force Blue, 
Khaki and Navy Blue. 


FREE! Ask for Marshall Rainbow Color 
Chart at your dealer! Send 15¢ for the 
32-page illustrated book ‘‘How to Make 
Beautiful Color Prints.” 
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Notes From A Laboratory 


(Continued from page 6) 








do assume a properly mounted slide, and 
we do assume that for purposes of com- 
parison the object viewed lies at infinity. 
In real life these two individuals converge 
differently when looking at some object at 
the same distance. Those same slight dif- 
ferences will occur when looking at a close- 
up object in the viewer—but there will be 
no difference in the fundamental, average 
degree or convergence of one person with 
58mm_ interpupillary and another with 
72mm! In looking at an object in infinity 
both will look directly ahead with zero 
convergence! 

For the past 12 years I have in this 
column, repeated more often than I care to 
recall, the fact that in properly using the 
stereo viewer every significant factor and 
reaction of direct, normal, stereoscopic 
vision is reproduced. In using the stereo 
viewer, you do not look at a picture, you 
look through a sort of stencil guide at the 
original object visually recreated. There 
is a vast difference. We are so firmly con- 
vinced that “seeing is believing” that we 
do not easily accept the vast gulf which 
divides the physical world and the visual 
world. Let me suggest an experiment. 

Look about you at your familiar world. 


Figure 1. Derivation of normal stereo- 
scope from original Brewster which uses 


half lenses L1 and L2 in reversed posi- R 


tions. AB and CD, axial rays from lens 
centers to picture centers 
spacing), are normally separated by 
85 to 90mm in Brewster (Holmes) ster- 
eoscopes. The pupil of eye may be 


placed anywhere between A and G 7. 


Cleft), C and H (right) or A and J, 


C and K with equally good results. “~~ 


Circles equal pairs of eyes with differ- 
ent spacings. 

















Then look at the same scene as reflected 
from a slightly cylindrical mirror. People 
suddenly become lath-like beanpoles, or 
squat beetles. Do you realize that if your 
eyes suffered from a defect in which the 
lens or the cornea were slightly cylindrical 
that this distorted world would be your 
normal world? Do you realize that astig- 
matism actually originates in a condition 
where there is a certain cylindrical element 
in your eyes? Do you realize that each per- 
son lives in his own, individual world which 
is visually different from that of others? 
It is certainly true, yet you cannot ask 
your friend if things appear tall and thin. 
Of course they do not. He has never known 
anything else and to him his world is nor- 
mal, possessed of a normality which is 
based upon corroboration of his other phys- 
ical senses. This is a matter of that primal 
experience which so successfully opposes 
most efforts to investigate the individuality 
of sense perception and which is overcome 
only by the most devious and ingenious 
methods—sometimes. 

Therefore we may accept the fact that 
the visual world, unsubstantiated by touch, 
measurement and the like, is as unsub- 
stantial as a picture upon a motion picture 





i, 
Cinfinity \—; J 
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Figure 2 shows the normal stereoscope 
used under normal conditions. Relation to 
Figure is clear. 


In Figure 3, the pictures are closer to 
gether than the lens centers. Although 
each bundle of emergent rays is made up 
of parallel rays, the two bundles are no 
longer parallel. This means that in viewing 
infinity objects the eyes converge usually 
more than normal for closest objects. For 
close images, convergence becomes more 
violent. 


Figure 4 is the opposite of Figure 3 in 
which the viewer lenses are closer than 
the picture centers, demanding visual di- 
vergence which is painful if not impossible. * 
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screen. Hence we can say with all truth and 
without the slightest reservation of any kind 
that the stereogram does actually re-create 
the real original and that you “see” it just 
as truly as you would have “seen” the 
original. The tacit acceptance of the as- 
sumption that “to see” denotes physical 
presence is general but not at all a neces- 
sary factor. When your eyes perceive all of 
the visual elements which would have been 
perceived in the physical presence of the 
original, you actually have “seen” the ob- 
ject! Hence the insistence of the fact of 
re-creation in stereo as opposed to represen- 
tation in the case of the planar photograph. 

But let us get back to the specific prob- 
lem of the stereo mount and its spacing. 
First of all let us examine the first stereo- 
scope ever made for direct stereoscopic view- 
ing, that designed by Brewster more than 
a century ago. Of course the same thing is 
in use today and widely known as the 
Holmes viewer here because Oliver Wendell 
Holmes designed the framework as we have 
it today to replace the wooden box struc- 
ture used by Brewster. However, optically 
this steroscope sold today is essentially 
identical with the original. 

Referring to Figure 1, we see the Brews- 
ter system in diagram. Brewster took a 
rather large lens, three or four inches in 
diameter and split it down the center form- 
ing the two half lenses L1 and L2. We have 
shown the absent halves as L3 and L4. The 
original line of division of the lens was 
the line shown as AB and that as CD. The 
fact that one line occupies two positions 
is that after splitting, the two halves were 
given reversed positions. AB and CD also 
represent the split axial ray of the original 
lens, and as each half will continue to 
function just as it did before splitting, we 
can diagram the results. L1 has as its focal 
point B, which is an image in the left stereo- 
gram unit E. D is a similar focal point, the 
homologous image corresponding to B, and 
in the right unit F. Rays from B and D pass 
through the lenses as shown, and because 
B and D are focal points, the emerging rays 
are parallel as shown, and any left eye 
position between A and G; and any right 
eye position between H and C will see the 
stereogram equally well and with the same 
degree of relief and size. 

We have chosen to start with the Brewster 
form because it is extremely rare to find 
anyone (unless he has some definite visual 
defect) who has difficulty in seeing the pic- 
ture with it. Even young children with 
minimum interpupillaries use these view- 
ers with complete satisfaction. Today there 
are hundreds of experienced stereographers 
who insist it is by far the finest type of 
Stereoscope yet designed. 

But let us go a bit further. In the usual 
Stereoscope of this type the distance be- 
tween points A and C is usually on the order 
of 85mm to 90mm, far in excess of the maxi- 


mum interpupillary known. This is done be- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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YOUR 1953 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOG 


OVER 1800 ITEMS. Every ifem you'd ever 
expect to find in the largest, most com- 
plete camera store is shown and fully 
described in Wards big 1953 Photo- 
graphic Catalog — more than 100 
pages of rotogravure and full color. 


ALL FAMOUS BRANDS. Kodak, Ansco, 
Argus, Graflex, Bell & Howell, Revere, 
Keystone, Kalart, Heiland, Bausch & 
Lomb, Wollensak, DeJur, and the rest. 


NEWEST PHOTO EQUIPMENT. All the im- 
portant advances of the year. New still, 
movie, and stereo cameras and pro- 
jectors. New lighting and darkroom 
equipment. Plus the old favorites, too! 


NEW, TESTED PHOTO INFORMATION. There 
are about 18 pages of How-to-do-it 
and what-makes-it-happen editorials 
and hints in the 1953 edition. 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA. Read about 
Bob Adams, Wards photographic ex- 
pert, who will take your old camera in 
trade, buy special equipment for you, 
or answer photographic problems. 


Every piece of equipment in Wards cata- 
log is as close as your mail box—and sold 
on Monthly Payments if you wish. 
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Notes From A Laboratory 


(Continued from page 9) 








cause the instrument is designed for view- 
ing pictures which are larger than the 244 
inch limit imposed by our system of viewing 
the 35mm slides. However, imagine a giant 
comes to visit us who has an interpupillary 
of some 110mm. Also suppose that instead 
of splitting the lens to save glass, we had 
mounted two complete large lenses so that 
the halves L3 and L4 were actually present 
and usable. Our giant would then look into 
these lenses, his eyes would follow the dotted 
parallel lines, (for all rays from points B 
and D are rendered parallel), and he would 
see the picture just as easily as a child with 
a 50mm interpupillary! 

But what happens in the case of our 
giant? We no longer have a Brewster stereo- 
scope, we have a standard, modern lenticu- 
lar type which is set for a bit less than his 
interpupillary, but because of the collimat- 
ing action of the lenses, he sees a perfect 
picture. 

The only optical difference between the 
Brewster and the modern “lenticular” view- 
er is a physical one. To save glass, weight 
and space the halves of the lenses which 
could only be used by a giant are dispensed 
with. But optically both types of viewer are 
identical. 

Therefore the conventional 35mm viewer 
is optically adaptable to any spectator whose 
interpupillary lies within the physical limits 
of the lens diameters, and regardless of that 
portion of the lens through which he looks, 
he will see the same image as anyone else. 

Yes, of course, there are minor elements 
of lens aberrations. We are fully aware of 
the difference between the practical and 
the theoretical lens—but we are also aware 
of a factor which seems to be unique to 
stereo—any fault which is visually unap- 
parent is also non-existent! That is a far 
cry from scientific accuracy, but we are 
dealing solely and purely with a visual 
effect and when that effect is undisturbed, 
the potential disturbing element has no 
visual (practical) existence! 

We are warranted in making the usual 
statement that in stereo you actually see the 
real thing, not a picture. At the same time, 
the complementary statement is usually 


- ignored, namely that this is true only when 


the conditions of viewing are orthostereo- 
scopic. Whenever there is a departure from 
orthostereo, a certain stereo distortion is 
introduced; importance of the distortion de- 
pends in almost every instance upon the 
degree rather than upon the nature of the 
distortion. For that reason we have a wide 
tolerance in viewing conditions, which is 
an advantage; but the line between tolerable 
and intolerable is not sharply drawn at all. 
Therefore our only safe course is to make 
practice correspond as closely as practical 


to ortho standards. By that procedure we can 
know that we remain safely within the 
limits. 

For example, practically all viewers have 
lenses whose focal length exceeds that of 
the camera used. The result is one in which 
the visual result is altered, but not the 
visual method. Exaggeration of the differ- 
ence only causes a difference in the degree 
of visual depth, but imposes no strain upon 
the eyes. Another example is that of having 
one film mounted higher than the other. 
This does not alter the visual result but 
does greatly influence the visual method, 
with the result that definite eyestrain and 
loss of visual comfort is experienced. 

Just so in the matter of mounting. Be- 
cause viewers of the adjustable type are so 
rarely adjusted correctly, a certain amount 
of error in this field is, if not acceptable, at 
least tolerable. With decreasing space the 
condition very rapidly changes from the 
first harmless type to the second harmful 
type, introducing definite eyestrain—and 
most significant of all, the individual with 
close-set eyes, the very one in whose favor 
the narrow mount was designed, will suffer 
the disadvantage to the same full extent ex- 
perienced by the one with widely spaced 
eyes! 

And of course, any change in slide spac- 
ing does have a harmful effect upon ortho- 
projection. There are enough projection 
troubles as it is, troubles which we are try- 
ing to end through the introduction of ortho- 
projection, so why add to the present load? 
By all means, slides for projection should 
be uniform in size, aperture and spacing. 

Finally there is that last factor. While 
there has been a great to-do aroused by 
different spacings, there has, as yet, been 
not one valid argument advanced in favor 
of the off-standard spacing. 

Why should such spacings be used at all? 
Is it a matter of manufacturing problems? 
Surely cost does not enter because the out- 
side standard size is retained. Is there some 
sales point involved designed to give some 
advantage over competition? There must 
be some reason which has not as yet been 
advanced because every optical and stereo- 
technical factor favors the retention of the 
long established standard of the average, 
normal interpupillary. This is usually ac- 
cepted as being 22.5mm in Europe, 65mm 
here. It makes no difference which is used, 
because, as we stated, the problem is not 
that of using a narrower spacing, it is one 
of having both viewer and mount made to 
the same standard; a standard which is 
usable by people whose interpupillaries 
vary from 56 to 74mm more or less. It is 
the practice, forced upon us by narrow 
mounts and normal viewers, of unmatched 
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units to which we object. It is the use of 
combinations which make necessary the 
violation of fundamental stereo law to which 
we object. 

Therefore, while the use of slightly off- 
standard mounts can hardly be said to be 
gravely serious other than in the implica- 
tion that others might follow which grow 
worse and worse, it is our conclusion that 
they cannot be honestly recommended, par- 
ticularly as there is no valid reason for their 
existence. 

Finally, in the event that some manu- 
facturer thinks this discussion is directed 
at him specifically, let me say this is not 
true. There are many off-standard mounts 
offered. On the other hand every manu- 
facturer who makes mounts has a stake in 
stereo and it is to his own best interest that 
he do everything possible to oppose any 
course of action which could in the least 
adversely affect the future of stereo. It is 
a simple matter of self protection. 

If you, as a manufacturer, plan to enter 
stereo you will find it most definitely to your 
advantage to have some engineer who is 
competent in stereo and who has a good 
record of past performance in stereo—there 
are several competent men who have had 
practical stereo experience extending back 
ten, 20, even 30 years; and at least two or 
three can be found in most large cities. 
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e Did you ever shoot in the rain? The 
tips and really “different” pictures, starting 
on page 19, will tell you how-to-do-it and 
show you what to look for when April 
showers start to fall. 


e@ Young Californian, Lou Jacobs, Jr., once 
again contributes to AMpHorTo. His article, 
“In Search of ‘Rock and Ruins,” catches 
the unsuspected in subject matter. Lou, 
whose prizewinning shot in a recent Graflex 
contest, shown at the right, is known for 
magazine and editorial work. He has been 
published in a number of other periodicals 
in addition to AMPHOTO, and is especially 
well known here for his West Coast port- 
folio. This was assembled from the files of 
up-and-coming commercial western photog- 
raphers a little over a year ago. For his 
own work, Jacobs shoots the gamut from 
realism to abstract. 


e@ Dody Warren, whose biographical article 
about photographer Brett Weston appeared 
in our Sept., 1952 issue, this month shows 
us her own camera work. No fledgling, 
Dody studied under the Master—Edward 





Lou Jacobs’ winning shot 


Weston, of course—and since has developed 
her own sensitive technique. 


e Burt Owen, also familiar to our readers 
by now, shows on pages 46-49 how he 
photographed a commercial assignment for 
Russel Wright. The final ad, which is re- 
produced in the article, appeared in House 
Beautiful. With patience, says Burt, comes 
success, when you want to sell your shots. 








The Complete Book of 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Prize photos of 
two National 


photo contests 


29 articles and 
valuable refer- 
ence material on 
every phase of 
press photogra- 
phy by world au- 
thorities 





only $5.00 
This book tells you, first of all, 
“how to do it”. It brings to focus 
all the newest advances in taking 
news-pictures, and in making use 
of them. It was created to help 
working press cameramen, stu- 
dents, advertising and public re- 
lations men, ambitious amateurs. 


Buy it from your camera or book 
store, or send $5.00 to 
National 
Press Photographers Assn. 
235 East 45th St. 

_ New York 17, N. Y. 
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3 lights and 
200 watt-seconds 
of power 


AMGLO CORPORATION 


Never Saw Anything Like It! 


ae 


Amglo Speedlights are famous for their unusual 
versatility and ultra-high power. The Model D-200 is no 
exception with its added advantages of full-power opera- 
tion for bounce lighting, group shots and color exposures, 
or half-power (100 watt-seconds) for close-ups. fill-ins, etc. 

Model D-200 may be operated with 1, 2 or 3 lights. 
Then too — employing the Amglo 56J2 Flashtubes, it gives 
you thousands of flashes from the same tube, of exactly 
the same brilliance, at a cost of less than 1/10th of one 
cent per flash. 

Automatic synchronization to “X” or “O” delay shutters 
at all speeds is featured, as is also built-in adjustable time 
delay (3 to 20 milli-seconds) of synchronizing to time delay 
shutters used with flashbulbs. 

These are but a few of the outstanding features you will 
find in this revolutionary speedlight by Amglo. Be sure you 
have the whole story — WRITE FOR IT. 


2037 WEST DIVISION STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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7. The All-New Davidson 
& a9 Metal Slide Binders 





























SLIDES MADE IN HALF THE TIME 


1. Pull binder apart. 


3 Quick Steps % Insert picture between the 


2 pieces of micro glass. 
3. Slide it together. 


All the Features you’ve wanted 


% EASY TO MOUNT-in- & SAFE—glass and metal bind 
sert film, slide together. _ film safe and flat. 

* DURABLE — metal %* ECONOMICAL—mounts can 
frame can’t wear out. be used over and over again. 

* STANDARD — fits all %*x VALUE—quantity production 
viewers and projectors. permits lowest prices. 

*® PERMANENT—noad- %* TITLING — ample space and 
hesive to dry out. strips provided. 


PRICES: Box of 20 $1.55 Box of 50 $3.65 


For sale at photographic counters everywhere 





DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


2223 Ramona Bivd 


+ West Covina, California 
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SPEEDLIGHT 








I use a speedlight with my Leica 
camera and there is a wider spac- 
ing between negatives than there 
is with daylight exposures. What 
would cause this? 

—wW. R., Boston, Mass. 


Improper synchronization is the cause of 
“clipped frames.” 
slightly before the open curtain reaches the 
edge of the exposed area or perhaps later, 
after the follow-up curtain has started to 
close. 

To check “sync,” remove lens and bottom 
plate from the camera. Slide in a white 
card (a calling card will do) into the same 
position the film occupies. With focal plane 
shutter open, make a red pencil mark on 
the card across each end of the open area. 
Now, with speedlight connected to “sync” 
terminals, flash into the lens opening. Both 
red lines should be visible with proper syn- 
chronization at shutter speeds of 1/20 or 
1/30. In your case, one of the red lines will 
probably be obscured by the curtain. You 
can determine whether the flash is occurring 
early or late, depending upon which mark 
is covered. 

Appropriate adjustments comprise ad- 
vancing or retarding shutter contact closure 
on the camera or a similar adjustment of 
the speedlight time delay if it has this 
feature. 


The flash is occurring 


What would be the duration of 
flashes with a 100 watt-second 
unit having oil. capacitors and 
one of similar rating using low 


voltage electrolytic capacitors? 
—C. R., Seattle, Wash. 


Oil type capacitors of approximately 40 
mfd would provide a power of 100 watt- 


seconds. Assuming an average flashtube 
resistance of five ohms, the discharge time 
would be 5x40=200 microseconds or 1/5000 
second, 

Two 450 volt, 500 mfd electrolytic capaci- 
tors would provide a watt-second rating of 
100. 

If connected in series, for 900 volt opera- 
tion, the effective capacitance would be 250 


ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


mfd. If using the customary three ohm flash- 
tube, the flash duration would be 3x250= 
750 microseconds or approximately 1/1300 
second. 

With parallel connections for 450 volt 
operation the total capacitance would be 
1000mfd. Employing a two ohm flashtube 
the duration of flash would be 2x1000= 2000 


microseconds or 1/500 second. 


Is it possible to use the same 
flashtube for low voltage (slow 
speed) and high voltage (high 
speed), providing the capaci- 
tance is varied accordingly so as 
not to exceed the watt-second 
recommendations? In short, isn’t 
the watt-second figure more criti- 
cal than the voltage range? What 
would happen if the maximum 
voltage for a given flashtube were 
exceeded? 

—C. D., Kansas City, Mo. 


Yes, it would be possible to vary the flash- 
tube operating voltage within the recom- 
mended range and still maintain the same 
watt-second flashtube input and _ substan- 
tially the same light output by varying the 
capacitance accordingly. 

If the operating voltage is doubled, only 
one fourth the capacitance would be re- 
quired to provide the same energy input to 
the flashtube. The resulting flash duration 
would, of course, be reduced to one fourth. 

Operating within the recommended watt- 
second rating is more important than stray- 
ing from the voltage range. Maximum 
recommended voltages can usually be ex- 
ceeded by 25 percent without adversely 
affecting tube life. Minimum operating 
voltages are determined by the tube, as it 
will not flash if the voltage is reduced to 
too low a value. 

The efficiency of the flashtube, in con- 
verting electrical energy into light, would 
be reduced if extreme departures were made 
from the recommended voltage range. 





Send your questions to: SPEEDLIGHT 
American PHOTOGRAPHY 
553 Avenue of Americas, New York |, N. Y- 
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BURR PRIZE AWARDED 
TO M.1.T. MAN 


The Board of Trustees of the National Geo- 
graphic Society has awarded the $2000 
Franklin L. Burr Prize to Dr. Harold 
Eugene Edgerton, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Edgerton receives the prize for his 
“outstanding contribution to the field of 
photography through the invention, develop- 
ment and perfection of high speed elec- 
tronic flash lighting equipment.” He is the 
inventor of the now widely used stroboscopic 
light apparatus for both motion and still 
photography. 

The Franklin L. Burr Prize was estab- 
lished under the bequest of the late Mary 
C. Burr, of Hartford, Conn., to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of Washington, 
in memory of her father. The income is 
used in the awarding of cash prizes to 
those members of the Society’s expeditions 
considered by the Board of Trustees to have 
done especially meritorious work in the 
field of geographical science. 


KAM CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1 


Deadline for entries in the Kappa Alpha 
Mu (National 
Photojournalism) 


Honorary Fraternity in 

Eighth Annual _Inter- 
national Collegiate Photography contest is 
April 1, 1953. The contest is open to any 
student enrolled in any college or uni- 
versity, and will award two major prizes 
this year. An 1l-volume set of the Ency- 
clopaedia of Photography will be given to 
the portfolio winner in the Professional 
Division. A scholarship to the University 
of Missouri Photo Workshop will be given 
to the portfolio winner in the Amateur 
Division. 

Certificates of award will be given to 
first, second and third place winners in 
the News, Feature, Sports and Picture 
Story classes in each division. Second and 
third place portfolio winners in both di- 
visions will also receive award certificates. 
A special bonus of $25 will be given to the 
winning amateur portfolio if it depicts 
college life. 

Entries for the contest must have been 
taken since April 1, 1952. Judging will 
take place at the Annual Kappa Alpha Mu 
National Convention, April 2-4, 1953, at 


Columbus, Mo. A jury of outstanding 
photojournalists will make the selections. 

Fifty of the best prints (including prize 
Winners) will be incorporated in a travel- 
ing exhibit, and will go on national tour 
during 1953, 

If you are elegible and wish to partici- 
Pate in this contest, write IMMEDIATELY 
for entry forms to Tom Smith, Executive 
Secretary, KAM, Room 13, Walter Wil- 
liams, Columbus, Mo. 


PLANNING, COLOR SLIDES 
WILL HELP LECTURES 


Industrial Relations Expert 
Addresses PSA 


Color slides properly made and used will 
do much to help technicians present inter- 
esting and informative reports on their 
work, but to be successful, careful planning 
is essential, according to Thomas H. Mil- 
ler, assistant to the Director of Industrial 
Relations for the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Speaking recently before the Rochester 
section of the Society of 
America’s Technical Division, Mr. Miller 
outlined ways and means of making certain 
that technical lectures will not only be 
helpful to listeners, but be extremely in- 
teresting as well. 


Photographic 


The basic problem, according to Miller, | 


stems from the fact that although technical 
lecturers usually know their subject thor- 
oughly, they are seldom accustomed to 
public speaking. Many technical people 
are inclined to rely on the same type of 


paper for their talk that they might present | 


to a magazine for publication. Such papers, 
suited to publication, rarely make interest- 
ing lectures. 


Slides Coordinated With Script 


Careful planning of a lecture, according | 


to Miller, should involve close contact with 


the committee for projection and culmi- | 


nate in the presentation itself. Planning 
should first consider the extent of the 
illustrations and should be carefully coor- 


dinated with a written manuscript to | 
assure effective presentation. Although 


written, the manuscript must be written to 


be spoken. 


As far as production of slides is con- | 


cerned, there are several factors which will 
help make visual aids effective. They must 
first of all be legible, both as to general 


content, size and presentation of lettering. | 
Second, they should be reasonably simple. | 


Third, title slides should be used to dif- 
ferentiate one section of the talk from 
another, and as many close-up photographs 
as possible should be used to eliminate 


any misunderstanding on the part of the | 


audience. 


In order to be sure that slides are keyed 


to the lecture, it is a good idea to provide 
the projectionist with a second copy of 
the lecture script, advises 
script should leave no doubt about when 
the slide changes are to take place. 

An important aspect of successful slide 
presentation which is often overlooked 
is a rehearsal, added Miller. If it is possible 
for the lecturer and the projectionist to 
rehearse the program briefly prior to pres- 
entation, a much better show will result. 


Miller. The 


I The NEW 
IKOFLEX Ika 
Ze 








The latest model of the Zeiss Ikon 
Ikoflex II-a takes its place beside the 
popular Ikoflex I-a. Examine its 
many additional features and you 
will agree that the 1953 Ikoflex Il-a 
is truly outstanding. 

Winding the film cocks the shut- 
ter .. . Controls conveniently 
grouped .. . Window shows lens 
and shutter setting, seen from tak- 
ing position .. . Zeiss Opton Tessar 
f/3.5 lens Synchro Compur 
fully synchronized shutter (MX) 
with speeds from 1 to 1/500 sec... 
EXTRABRITE ground-glass focus- 
ing screen .. . Lightweight, sturdy 
metal construction, elegantly fin- 
ished in leather and chrome... A 
dozen sparkling 214x214” negatives 
on a roll of 120 film, color or black- 
and-white. 


COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 


includes Ikoprox twin, parallax-cor- 
rected supplementary close-up 
lenses .. . The Ikopol twin, calibrat- 
ed polarization filter ... Prismatic 
Eye-level Focusing Finder permits 
the camera to be focused and used 
at eye-level. All accessories inter- 
changeable on both Ikoflex I-a and 
II-a. 


At authorized Zeiss Ikon dealers. 





Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


































TWO KODAK HANDBOOKS 
—FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Eastman Kodak is now distributing two 
handbooks for industrial and professional 
photographers, the Kodak Industrial Hand- 
book and the Kodak Professional Hand- 
book. Each book is made up of four 
Kodak data books. 

Contained in the Industrial Handbook 
are the following data books: “Microfilming 
with Kodagraph Micro-File Equipment and 
Materials,” “Photography Through the 
Micrescope,” “Making Service Pictures of 
Industry,” “How to Use Kodagraph Repro- 
duction Materials.” 

The Professional Handbook, a manual 
of photography and a handy reference of 
facts and figures designed for the expert, 
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‘ pages 
\ crammed with THOUSANDS 
of newest PHOTO TOOLS, 
CAMERAS, (Press, Studio, 
Condid, Special Purpose, 
etc.), "LENSES, PROJEC- 
TORS, Lighting Equip- 
ment, ——— sue- 
ment, ENLARGERS, etc. 
for the amateur and 
professional, in every 
day, scientific or in- 
dustrial work, 


Gerke & James, Inc. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 54 


YEARS 


321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. U.S.A. 





Creative Photography 


Not a "school." A different KIND of train- 

ing—different in intent, method and result. 

34th year. Write today for booklet A-5. 

Rabinovitch Photography Workshop 
40 W. 56 New York 19 














Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
<< in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern whey mye and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1034 Chicago. 14. lilinois 
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Just apullen a short 
Exclusive U.S. Distributors chain slides them apart 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY CO. 

136 Charles St., Boston 14, Mass. 

















1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
COLOR SLIDES 


VACATION RECORD 
FREE LIST 
SAMPLES 30c WRITE TODAY 
KELLY E. CHODA 
Box 5, LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEX. 

















includes the following new data books: 
“Camera Technique for Professional Pho- 
tographers,” “Negative Making for Profes- 
sional Photographers,” “Use, Maintenance 
and Repair of Professional Equipment,” in 


addition to the 
Printing with Kodak Papers.” 

Both handbooks are available from Kodak 
dealers at $4.00 a copy. The data books 
are available separately at 50 cents each. 
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FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
Extension Division, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York II, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation FREE illustrated literature. 


Name_ 


Street 





Wy Pricende 
Lashed rbround 


“To See UH Tt Was 
Really 7 


“| could see amazement written on their faces as | finished speaking 
For the first time | felt master of words | knew 
| must speak. Here at last was authority . . 
in my speech, and it all came through that home study course.” 


YOU TOO CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR SPEAKING VOICE 


Right in Your own home you 
learn under the guidance of 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Noted voice authority, teach- 
ing on RCA-Victor Records 


The Freemantel Course teaches 
you to make your speaking 
voice so clear, resonant and 
people will 
want fo listen to what you say. 


YOU GET six 12" double-faced unbreakable records and 
detailed (194 page) Book of Instructions. 
only how to use your voice, but actually HEAR the secrets 
of successful voice control as spoken by Frederic Freemantel 
It's just like receiving personal, private instruction 
right at the Institute itself, 
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A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


Tried, tested and proved suc- 
cessful by 
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LAWYERS 
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LECTURERS 
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One of the most unusual, practical and 
well designed darkroom devices to come 
along in years has just been announced by 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., a Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

The device is the new Ansco Film Devel- 
oping Tank with an extraordinary, patented 
film reel that literally loads itself. This self- 
threading reel reduces film handling to a 
minimum, eliminating the danger of bind- 
ing, buckling and scratching. It speeds the 
normally troublesome film loading opera- 
tion to a matter of seconds, even in total 
darkness. 

The loading action is simplicity itself. 
After alignment of the reel flanges, the end 
of the film is inserted about two inches 
under spring-loaded polished stainless steel 
ball type ratchets. The flanges are then 
moved back and forth. The ball ratchets, 





This new tank takes all 
the work out of loading 
roll film into the reel. 
Special grippers take 
leading edge of film at 
the outside of the roll 
and feed it automati- 
cally. 


by alternately gripping opposite edges of 
the film, rapidly insert the roll into the 
reel. This reel must be seen in operation 
to be fully appreciated. 

The new tank and its revolutionary reel 
are made of durable inert plastic. The top 
flange on the reel is transparent so that 
Ansco Color film may be given the neces- 
sary second exposure without removing the 
film from the reel. The tank has a locking 
top with a built-in funnel and easy pouring 
drainage outlets. 

The reel is adjustable for all regular film 
sizes (35mm to 116). Generous developer 
capacity and open spacing of the film as- 
sures uniform processing. 24 ounces amply 
covers sizes 620 film. 

The price of the new tank and reel, com. 
plete with agitator spindle and a practice 
film strip, is only $4.95. 





Above, the two pictures show 
the way the film is slid into 
the reel. After the end is 
slipped into the grippers, a 
simple back and forth move- 
ment of the reel flanges feeds 
the film in. 





ZEISS ON A PICTURE HUNT 


Carl Zeiss, Inc. is again purchasing excep- 
tional black-and-white pictures made with 
Zeiss Ikon cameras. These shots will be 
purchased for display and advertising 
rights only, and the owners may use them 
for other purposes. Original negatives are 
borrowed and returned after prints have 
heen made. 

All prints must be technically excellent, 
and of pictorial interest. Credit and tech- 
nical data will appear on all exhibition 
prints displayed. 

Zeiss Ikon owners who have one or more 
negatives of general interest are requested 
to send prints only for consideration, with 
a self-addressed stamped envelope for their 
return. If subjects are acceptable, nega- 
tives and releases (if necessary) will be 
called for and definite purchase arrange- 
ments made. Please, no nudes. 


Send material to: Picture Editor, Carl 
Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


FILM DESCRIBES FILTERS 


Currently available is the newly-revised 
13-minute motion picture, Light Control 
Through Polarization, the Polaroid Corp. 
announces. This black-and-white film em- 
ploys animation to diagram the nature of 
light and to show how Polaroid filters 
work in controlling reflections and cloud- 
contrast in photography, predicting the 
strength of mechanical structures, detect- 
ing strains in glassware and plastics, iden- 
tifying crystals and sharpening vision in 
sports and military observations. 

For further information write the Pola- 
roid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. Please 
refer to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


comments on film 


will be resumed 


in our next issue 
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Central Camera Co. 
Dept. 1D, 230 S.Wabash,Chicago 4.1!!. 
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NEW AGAIN 





The stereo reference which answers 


All Your Questions 


Beginner or Expert— 


Everything you need to know is clearly 
presented here 


Herbert C, McKay, Fres, America's long-time and fore- 
most stereo expert, here reviews the whole field of 
stereo. A clear, concise presentation, it will answer all 
of the beginner's questions, yet reveal much that will 
be new to the expert. The cameras, use of flash, 
anaglyphs, polarized light, trick work, hyperstereo, 
close-up work and processing, are all included in these 
revealing pages. This new edition includes a com- 
pletely revised and expanded chapter on stereo pro- 
jection, making the book the LAST WORD in the field. 
Reserve your copy now. This edition will sell out as 
rapidly as did last year's. For fun and knowledge, 
here is your personal guide. 


Herbert McKay— 


‘““THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY’’ 


Brand New Edition $3.75 


Reserve your copy now 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: 

American Photography 

553 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 11, N. Y. 

YES, reserve my copy of THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY by Herbert C. McKay 


and ship my copy as soon as it is the press. | enclose $5.75 in money order check 
and | understand that you will pay postage. (OR: send C.O.D. (] and | will pay the post- 


man $5.75 plus a few cents postage and charges.) 





Address 





City & State 





[) My $5.75 is enclosed, entitling me to shipment prepaid. 
Same money-back guarantee applies, of course. 


(If you do not wish to cut your copy of AMERICAN PHOTOG. 
RAPHY, send a letter and you will receive your copy as soon as 
it is off the press.) 
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AHLERS, ARVEL W., Where and How 
to Sell Your Pictures, Photography 
Publishing Corp., New York, 1952, 
$1.50. (Market directory by Alice 
Melligon) 


IN REVIEW 








Every editor and picture-buyer in the 
country would breathe one vast sigh of re- 
lief if every photographer who would like 
to sell pictures would buy this little book 
and really read thoroughly the introductory 
pages. 

Ahlers has compressed a lot of experience 
and a lot of sound common sense into a few 
brief pages. Information ranging from how 
to analyze market needs of the many photo 
buyers to how to package prints for trans- 
mission to these markets is thoroughly cov- 
ered. How large should a print be? Should 
it be mounted? Should you write a syrupy 
letter to the publisher? Do you need a 
model release? What rights do you offer? 
Should you copyright your photographs? 
If you don’t know the answers to questions 
such as these, you can easily find out by 
clutching the price in your hot little fist 
and getting a copy pronto. 

In addition (we almost forgot to men- 
tion) this lists: over 800 markets for pho- 
tographs, including many picture agencies. 
These latter are much used by professionals 
who correctly figure that they can better 
spend their time making good negatives 
than spending it in gluing postage to en- 
velopes. Prints may be sold by the free- 
lancer, and can be (especially if you follow 
the sound experience condensed in these 
pages), but many prefer to use the services 
of an agency which frequently can sell a 
picture to buyers which the individual will 
have overlooked, and will probably sell it 
more times. 

However, even if you would like to sur- 
render the problem of selling your prints 
to the experts in the field, you still should 
have a copy of this. Read it, memorize Ah- 
lers’ text, sleep with it under your pillow— 
and more important, follow his advice re- 
ligiously and exactly. —G.W. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The AMERICAN ANNUAL of 
PHOTOGRAPHY for 1953 


Dea 


Wlimaan 





Our 67th Edition, and the most beautiful Annual we’ve ever published! 
Over 200 Pages 
More than 200 beautiful photographs 
3 BIG Picture Sections of over 30 pages each 


Every page a photographic marvel you'll want to look at again and again! 
PLUS 
Easy-to-read articles by top professionals on 


Medical Photography Life-like Stereo Photography for the Traveler 
The Old-Fashioned Daguerreotype The Movie Story 


And many others, all making delightful reading and illustrated with the best choice of 
black-and-white and color photographs available. 


Large 10 x T!/, Cloth-bound Laminated Only $3.50 
Order your copy TODAY 


American p H OT OG RA F H Y 553 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
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You can take photos like these uging lenses of different focal lengths —a 4 
standard 50-mm. lens, a 135-mm. telephoto lens, and a 250-mm. telephoto lens. —Advertisement— 


Wuar bo you need a camera for? 
Snapshots? Sports? Action? Por- 
traits? Landscapes? Laboratory? 
Profession? The answer is the 
PRAKTIFLEX. 


Just pick up one from your deal- 
er’s counter and hold it. That will 
tell you most of the story. See how 
easily it fits into your hands, how 
convenient the controls are. This 


is YOUR camera. 


And useful? What is there that 
you need that this camera cannot 
do? Just glance at it. Consider ihe 
convenient focusing: a generous- 





ly sized ground glass where an 
SS image of what the camera sees is 
presented to you—up to the exact 


instant of tripping the shutter. 


Consider the engineered speeds 
of the PRAKTIFLEX focal plane 
shutter, ranging up to a 1/500— 
more than adequate to take any 
subject that you wish to record. 








And no matter what the subject, 
there is a lens just designed for 
the purpose. There are four wide- 
angle lenses ranging from f/2 to 
{/3.5. There are two high-speed 
lenses, an £{/1.5 Zeiss and an {/1.8 
Angenieux—as fine as you could 
find anywhere. And, there are 


1 © [-- x eleven lenses of longer focus, rang- 

ing ’way up to a 400mm telefocus 

35-mm. single-lens reflex which will bring detail from the 

far distance right up to close-up 


position. The PRAKTIFLEX is really 
versatile! 














for complete parallax-free picture accuracy, for pre- 
cise and perfect photographs, whatever the subject! 


sent ?— 
When you buy the Praktiflex FX, you buy invaluable versatility: a choice of And convenient?—One knob 


17 easily-interchanged lenses allows you to work with extreme 400-mm. tele- winds the film and cocks the shut- 
photo down to 28-mm. wide-angle... with the microscope adapter you take ter. One glance shows you the set- 
perfect photomicrographs... the extension tubes and Novoflex bellows exten- tings for your picture. 

sion give you continuous focusing and extreme close-ups. There are other inex- 

pensive accessories for every possible photographic If you have any special prob- 


need. Versatility plus parallax-free accuracy and 
ease of use make Praktiflex FX the favored camera 
in every field of photography. Only $99.50 and up. 


lems, there are many accessories 
available—close-up tubes, copying 
attachment, remote control, flash 
Free: Write for our new book, “Photography for Science 
and Industry”—26 pages of photographic ideas which will 
help you—your job—your business. Sixty-five illustrations 
graphically point out everything you should know about the 
potentialities of photography in the laboratory, production, 
advertising, visual education, progress reports, etc. 


The Praktica Co., Inc., Dept. 08, 48 W. 29th St., New York 
1,N. Y., exclusive factory-appointed representative for sales : 
and service in the U.S.A. for the KW-OPTIK WORKS, GERMANY. -—Advertisement— 


gun and many others. 


Examine the PRAKTIFLEX at 
your dealer’s today. You'll dis- 
cover that it’s your camera. 
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City Street, by Victor S. Scales 
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Rainy Day, by Walter Sarff 


OTICE TOMORROW how different the world looks when it 
is cloaked with rain. Your familiar neighborhood becomes a 
fairyland when rain pelts down. The most prosaic subjects be- 
come new: sidewalks, buildings, trees, the passersby, are all trans- 
formed by rain. When the skies become dark, keep your camera 
in your hand. Your most interesting pictures may happen when 
the sun is behind the clouds. You can easily discover the means 
and methods by yourself, but here are a few suggestions. 
Exposures It is always the best idea to be guided by your meter 
reading, whether it is bright sunlight or a wet, wet day. Your 


Text by Francis X. Nolan 
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choice, of course, of which particular combination of shutter speed 


and diaphragm opening you pick will be governed by the center of 
interest of your picture. If it is one of those slow, big-dropped 
rains and you wish an impression of this, nothing less than 1/200 
will stop the drops and you will have a correspondingly small 
depth of field to register anything else. 

If you wish to concentrate on the scurrying pedestrians, 1/50 
will probably be adequate. Slower, they will register as a blur— 
but this can make a picture, too, as photographers before you have 
discovered to their pleasure. If you are interested in a still scene 


Reflections by Otto Litzel 





USE YOUR CAMERA IN THE RAIN 


Black Velvet, by Victor S. Scales Otto Litzel shoots—after the rain 9 


or close-up, you can let your conscience be your guide, remem- 
bering that 1/10 is a comparatively long exposure when your 
camera is hand-held. 

Development Exposures will depend upon the exact state of 
the weather, but development is under your complete control. Re- 
member that with rainy conditions there is very little difference 
between the meter reading of the brightest highlight and the read- 
ing of the shadow areas. In other words, there is very little con- 

















USE YOUR CAMERA IN THE RAIN 


A 


Multiple Stroke, Empire State Building 


A la Mode, by Lester Linck fe 


Courtesy General Electric 


trast in the subject. So, if you develop your negatives | 


normally they may be very flat and require a very con- 
trasty paper in order to get a satisfactory print either for 


your own inspection or for proud showing to your family 7 


and friends. 


The additional contrast that you may need (gamma, as ; 


it is known to our scientific friends) can be had by pro- 
longing the development by about one-third more than 
the time recommended by the manufacturer for the par- 
ticular film and developer which you prefer. This will 


bring the murky results of “normal” exposure up to the — 


strength needed for a good print. 
(Continued on page 61) 


Otto Litzel—in New York City > 


From 1952 Graflex Photo Contest 
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Wessale used a Wollensak 12 inch lens 
in his 5x7 Century view camera. Note 
how he “moved in” for the cats-in-hat 
shots. At ease, the kittens on the right 
were taken from a low angle which 
gives emphasis to the photograph. 


FELINE 


PHOTOGENICS 


Photographs by Lyle S. Wessale 
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Implemented by three stroboscopic lights, photographer Wessale exposed all these shots at /16 
in 1/2500 second. He used Super XX, developed for seven and one-half minutes in DK 50, and 
printed on f/2 Medalist paper. Cat photography, being tricky, requires ingenuity on the part of 
the cameraman. By making strange noises, snapping your fingers, scratching or tapping a piece 
of furniture, you can snap your kitten while he concentrates on the “disturbance.” 
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Text and Photographs 


Lou Jacobs, Jr. 





N°" LONG AGO while I was traveling through the Oregon 
countryside between magazine assignments, | passed 
a fascinating farmyard fuil of what I loosely term “ruins.” 
In a few minutes I had found the gate, asked permission 


to explore, and was wandering over a rolling field of 
ancient automobiles, farm trucks, tractor remains, wagon 
wheels and assorted junk. The material was fine, but I was 
looking for the kind of compositions that make photo- 
graphs with some impact beyond the purely pictorial— 
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IN SEARCH OF 


“ROCKS AND 


and they were scarce. I made a few exposures after 
jockeying my 4x5 view camera around the field, and as I 
was leaving, the farmer’s son approached with that curi- 
ous look on his face that asked, “What’s this guy taking 
pictures of that junk for?” 

Luckily I had a set of contact prints in my car of 
some of the pictures printed here, plus many others. The 
boy glanced at them for a few minutes and said. “Gee, 
mister, you’d see things there that I’d never see.” I was 
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RUINS” 


flattered that he had perceived something worth mention- 
ing, for the commonplace can look very esoteric when a 
segment of it is isolated on the ground glass and pinned 
down as a photograph. 

Nevertheless, all around us there seem to be forms 
which lend themselves naturally to arrangements that 
please the eye. I’ve singled out rocks and ruins here be- 
cause they are two subjects (one natural and one man- 
made) that nature has given a going-over. Gone are the 









SEARCH OF ''ROCKS AND RUINS" 
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polish and showroom prettiness of the automobile: in its 
place is a new geometry with the appeal of random tex- 
tures and shapes. While in natural forms there are never 
the contrivances which make artificial pictures, for wind 
and weather and coincidence have teamed up to lure the 
photographer. 

“So what!” somebody might legitimately ask, and they 
might add, “Even if rocks and ruins or what-have-you are 
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in a more natural state, what makes them more attractive 
than landscapes or still-life on my table top?” I would be 
quick to answer that subject matter is a personal thing, as 
is photographic approach—that it’s the individual seeing 
which determines where the, camera is to be aimed—and 
that I’m merely plugging my views, not condemning oth- 
ers. I usually have a difficult time trying to define the 
difference between the way I think I see, demonstrated by 








the pictures shown here, and the way I believe “salonists” 
see. I compose according to an intangible “feel” rather 
than a formula; but just because I consider this a more 


challenging and more creative approach doesn’t mean that 


you must agree. 

Let me digress for a few minutes away from personal 
opinions. Why use the view camera at all? With the 
popularity of hand-held cameras which certainly produce 


sharp negatives and also have ground-glass finders in 
many cases, the heavier, bulkier view camera has certainly 
lost ground for use by the serious amateur or professional 
away from the grind. Yet the view camera is my baby, 
weight and all (though in my magazine work the Rollei 
serves nearly every purpose). For in the leisure of my 
personal work only, using a tripod and studying the image 
through the ground glass, can I get that crispness and 
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precision necessary to the final presentation of the picture. 
There is a difference in definition as you know, as well 
as in gradation in the larger negative, for it retains more 
quality as it is blown up. Perhaps if I weren’t so lazy I’d 
buy an 8x10 outfit and be able to get the optimum in the 
photograph by contact printing. Again it’s a matter of 
personal choice. 

What’s more, the view camera encourages carefulness. 
| make it a point to compose my pictures so that they 
very seldom need to be cropped at all. This is just a rule 
of discipline I find useful for myself in order to simulate 
working with an 8x10 with which cropping is so obvious. 
When I use a hand-held camera, however, I shoot half a 
dozen of the same subject, intending to decide in the 
darkroom which is best and how it is to be trimmed. In 
journalism this is essential. But on my own hook filling 
the negative right on the set is much more of a challenge. 
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Back to seeing, there is no standard for composition— 
thank gosh—such as there is for punctuating a sentence. 
I’ve heard a smattering about such tools as “dynamic 
symmetry” and I realize that such theories may be an aid 
to learning for the beginner, but as crutches later they will 
only restrain and cripple the imagination. A few months 
ago on my first visit to Yosemite Valley I was amazed at 
the pictorial quality of the place. There was a temptation 
to shoot the usual pictures that quickly meet the eye. But 
what creativeness would be needed for that? What of 
myself would I have added to the picture? The oppor- 
tunity for individuality and creative seeing is certainly 
there in Yosemite, but it requires a careful search. There 
is little stimulation for me in shooting a close variation of 
what the other guy has just taken, or worse yet, dupli- 
cating those usually innocuous postcards. 

And so I avoid the “conventional” (and I use quotes 
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because I know it is not the same to all people). The kind 
of shot that is sauce for me may be poison for you and 
vice versa. But that’s what makes photography fun. I think 
anyone would concur that letting the imagination roam is 
more exciting in resultant pictures than playing safe all 
the time. 

The biggest jolt I ever had toward new seeing was the 
first time I encountered Edward Weston’s pictures. Here 
was reality turned into poetry, compositions that were as 
individual as fingerprints. And yet they were not con- 
ceived in an ivory tower for a few admirers. I have shown 
books of Weston’s photographs to the most unphoto- 
minded people, and they have appreciated the unconven- 
tional beauty he has captured. 

In a way Weston has inspired my search for rocks and 
tuins. If you would like to share that inspiration, find his 
latest book My Camera on Point Lobos (by Virginia 
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Adams, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950) in which are some 
wonderful reproductions plus a fine selection from 
Weston’s writings. No conscientious photographer would 
set out to copy Weston or any other master, but for a 
while his influence may be noticeable. As you progress, 
your own seeing will take precedence, guided only in 
direction or principle. 

In the foreword to the above book, Edward Weston 
says, “... I cannot, at the time, say why I record a thing 
in a certain way, nor why I record it at all. The artist is 
an instrument through which inarticulate mankind speaks. 
... If my work has vitality it is because I have done my 
part in revealing to others the living world about them, 
showing to them what their own untrained eyes had 
missed.” 


Thus can you feel good about being a photographer 


with the potential of satisfying yourself in the creativity 
of the pictures you take—and bringing enjoyment and 
new stimulus to others. I chose rocks and ruins as a theme 
for this discussion, but you’ve guessed by now that sub- 
ject matter is universal. No matter how you get your fun 
from the camera, the aim should still be to see into the 
subject as well as around it. Try to avoid the purely 
decorative or the purely record shots. What you do look 
for is your own business, but when you find it, be sure 
not to sell it short. 

The more one talks about looking for pictures, the more 
I’m convinced that not much can be said: it has to be 
seen. Get that view camera dusted off, load some holders. 
and take off. No amount of writing will ever equal walk- 
ing and examining your surroundings. And don’t over- 


look the “junk!” 
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NEW SKIES—TO ORDER 





Text and photographs 
by Hans Kaden, FPSA, FRPS 


N THE LAST ARTICLE on this subject I described the use of a high- 
light negative, bound together with the original negative in order to 
print-in natural clouds by a single operation. 

As I pointed out, the cloud negative can no longer be used for any 
other purpose. If you wish to preserve the cloud negattve, it will be 
necessary to make a new cloud negative over a diapositive. This 
method will also be necessary if the horizon in the original scene and 
in the cloud negative are not at the same height. Making the diaposi- 
tive is rather simple. The chosen cloud negative is placed in a contact 


printing frame and a sheet of film is placed on top emulsion to 
emulsion. For this diapositive and the new cloud negative, which is 





made the same way by contact printing in the printing frame, it is 





best to use the type of film which is generally used for your outdoor 





work. The exposure is made under a weak light, or far enough away 





from a stronger light source. A few test exposures will give you the 


























standard exposure for your given light source and distance. Using 
an ordinary 60 watt house bulb at a distance of about six feet and 
using a medium speed panchromatic film like Plus X, the exposure 
will be about one-fifth of a second, which you will get by throwing 
the light switch on and off, as fast as you can. This may serve as a 
guide. It is advisable, however, to expose two or three sheets of film 
with varying exposures. The transparencies should be developed in 
the same developer which you generally use for your work. If a 
diffusion enlarger is used for printing, develop to a good contrast by 
increasing the developing time to one-third more than recommended 
by the manufacturer, for a condenser enlarger develop the recom- 
mended full time. 

Fix and wash the transparencies as usual, and dry. 

Using the same technique, a new cloud negative is then made by 
contact printing. Now, bleach the new cloud negative in Farmer’s 
Reducer (see AMERICAN PHoTocRapPHy, Feb., page 77), until only 
the cloud highlights are visible, bringing the density of the cloud 
highlights down to harmonize with the negative of the original scene. 
Wash and dry the bleached negative. Position the negative of the 
scene and the new cloud highlight negative by transmitted light and 
bind them together with masking tape. Use tape only on two sides to 
make it possible to remove any dust between the negatives. Printing 
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At the left are shown (at top) the original negative 
taped to the new cloud negative for combination print- 
ing and below it on the illuminated viewer is a new 
cloud negative alone. In the illustration below two 
negatives are being aligned so that the horizons 
coincide. A method of notching to assure realignment is 
described in the article. 





Below, left, is the new cloud negative 
made by the methods described here with 
the horizon properly realigned for use in 
double printing with a particular negative. 
At right is a print from this cloud negative. 
Note how weak such a negative is and 
traces of careful work with New Coccine. 




















The results of working with a cloud nega- 
tive and New Coccine are shown here. 
The small illustration represents a straight 
print from the original negative. The other 
is the result of combining this original with 
the new cloud negative shown on the 
previous page. 












can then be done in one operation as outlined before, and the original 
cloud negative is saved for some other use. 

Should it happen that the new cloud highlight negative is too dense, 
immerse it once more in Farmer’s Reducer, wash and dry. Both 
negatives have to be perfectly balanced to avoid any other control 
like burning-in. 

In outdoor portraits it might be desirable to place clouds in back 
of a figure. Some local reduction has to be done here in order to 
avoid the clouds shining through the figure. 

To do this, soak both the original figure negative and the new 
cloud negative in water for about five minutes, sandwich them while 
they are wet, and place them on the retouching stand with the 
emulsion side of the cloud negative facing you. In some cases it will 
be necessary to reverse the scene negative to have the figure and the 
clouds highlighted from the same side. Farmer’s Reducer is now 
applied with a brush or a small wad of cotton to the clouds in back 
of the figure, bleaching them out completely. 


Since for this local reduction only a very small portion of reducer 
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is used, I recommend, instead of using the standard formula, to make 
a few ounces of a 25 percent hypo solution, to which are added a 
few drops of a saturated solution of Potassium Ferricyanide. The 
hypo solution is made by putting one ounce of hypo crystal in a 
small graduate and adding water to make four ounces. Use the hypo 
crystals by volume. To make the saturated solution of Potassium 
Ferricyanide take a two ounce eye dropper bottle (your druggist 





will have one for you), fill the bottle up halfway with Potassium 
Ferricyanide crystals and add water to the neck of the bottle. The 


crystals will dissolve as much as the water can take, the undissolved 


crystals forming a cake at the bottom. This is your saturated solution. 
It keeps indefinitely, it is always ready and handy to use and its 
strength is always the same. The mixed Farmer’s Reducer does not 
keep and must be discarded after use. 

For local reduction on the cloud negative take 20 drops of the 25 
percent hypo solution and add five drops of saturated Potassium 
Ferricyanide solution. For extreme fine work I have found the 
Chinese or Japanese art brushes very helpful; they come to a fine 
point and they hold a fairly large amount of fluid. But don’t use the 
brush too wet, remove most of the liquid from the brush by rolling 
it on a piece of blotter. 

After reduction place both negatives together in a tray with water. 


don’t try to separate them while they are still clinging together 


Adding a cloud negative 
frequently can mean the 
difference between an 
ordinary shot and one 
of considerable beauty. 
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tightly, after a few minutes in water they can be taken apart easily. 
Forcing separation might cause damage to the emulsions. Wash and 
dry the negatives as usually. 

In sandwiching the negatives for printing care must be taken again 
to have the scene or the figure highlighted from the same side as the 
clouds. This often necessitates reversing the cloud negative. In 
printing it actually does not make any difference whether the nega- 
tive of the scene or the cloud negative is placed toward the enlarging 
lens, but focusing must invariably be done on the scene negative. 
Print both negatives, after binding, in one operation as outlined. 

There is a possibility that in some cases unwanted portions of 
the clouds can be taken care of by covering them with a heavy 
application of New Coccine ON THE TRANSPARENCY. This will make 
these portions transparent on the new cloud negative. 

Up to now we took it for granted that the horizon is at the same 
height in both the negative of the scene and the cloud negative. 
Following my advice in making the cloud negative, you will, how- 
ever, find once in a while that the horizons do not match, that the 
horizon of the cloud negative is too low. In such a case we have to 
correct the horizon in making the cloud transparency. 

In order to do this, place the cloud negative in contact with the 
scene negative and examine both by transmitted light. Now, move 
the cloud negative slowly up until both horizons meet. With the 
scissors cut off a narrow strip on both sides of the cloud negative 
down to the upper edge of the scene negative. This will be a guide 
by which you can easily feel with your fingers the proper position 
of the film for contact printing in total darkness. Just place the 
unexposed film so that its upper edge is flush with the notches. 
Whatever will be visible on the transparency below the edge of the 
cloud negative original is blocked out on the transparency with New 
Coccine, to make it print transparent on the new negative, or is 
bleached out on the new cloud negative itself. You can always raise 
the horizon of the cloud negative but you cannot lower it, the upper 
edge of the film would show up. But since cloud negatives should 
always have a very low horizon, this should never occur. 

This rest is easy, just bind the two negatives together, both 
horizons will be at the same level, and print in one operation as 
outlined before. 

In the five articles about sky control I have shown the many 
different ways to improve the sky. Some readers may think it a little 
complicated, but it really is not. Of course, it will take a little more 
time to finish a print, but isn’t the result worth it? Leading pictorial- 
ists know this and are using the one method or the other, but I am 
thinking more of the many millions of camera users, people who 
love to take their cameras out on the weekend trip or the vacation 
trip, just to make records. The many white and washed-out skies we 
see all over are, aside from the lack of technical knowledge, often 
the result of misinformation by certain groups of documentarians 
or purists who try to make us believe that we should print the 
negative as it is and accept a white sky rather than use control. 
Believe me, any great photographer, be he illustrator, portraitist, 
commercial man or amateur does use control, if necessary, to produce 
a picture which is rather an improved copy of the original. This is 
the art of photography. 
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DODY WARREN 


A PORTFOLIO 





I. our historic Mid-Century edition, the January, 1951, 
issue, we presented a print by Dody as part of a group by 
young photographers whom we felt might well become much 
better known as the years advanced. 

At that time, she was a student of Edward Weston, work- 
ing with the old master of photography and learning his 
methods. Since that time, she has branched out on her own 
and has also won the Bender Grant for young photographers 
which will assist her in a year of intensive creative work. 

Our readers, however, have seen her name since that 
January issue for it has appeared on these pages signed to 
a recent article. In addition to making negatives Dody has 
a sound grasp of photographic esthetics and history and has 


written on these subjects. 











Edward Weston’s desk 
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DODY WARREN 





Brett Weston on the Dunes, 1951 


In these prints, some hints of her future abilities are 
discernible. These are contact prints and reproduced ex- 
actly the same size as the original. They are simple, crisp, 
sensitive. 

Work coming from the west coast shows a distinct regional 
flavor and while the influence of this—and of her teacher— 
show in her work, it is evincing the kind of individuality 


which every photographer must have in order for his work 
to grow in stature. 
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Surf, 1952 





Here are six variations of 
the assignment as shot by 
Owen and described here. 
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|. SOMETIMES THE ASSIGNED TOPIC for a camera club 
monthly contest seems to place too strict limits on the 
use of your camera, you might take heed of the conditions 
under which the advertising pictures you glance at so 
casually are made. On these pages are some of the proofs 
of one such assignment done by Burt Owen of New York 
who shrugs it off as routine. 

Here is the assignment: take several of the pieces of 
dinner pottery designed by Russel Wright, not a place 
setting but a series of shapes which are representative, 
and design an editorial-type illustration with a nostalgic 
feeling, one which will get across the idea that the pottery, 
while modern, will fit in with home interiors which are 
traditional or period in decoration. 

And, oh, yes, the dishes should be shown on a table 
with a square top and a round base. And add a selection 
of objects at the base of the table to add picture interest. 
The other props were up to the photographer and required 


provides and threw long highlights on the pottery to 
emphasize its smooth texture and unique shapes. 

The exposure was by meter on 8x10 Super Panchro 
Press, Type B, and the development was slightly pro- 
longed to give a little additional contrast which Owen 
knew he would need for the type of print needed. 

It was felt that in order to carry out the nostalgic mood 
required for the advertisement that the final picture be 
grayed-down a little so, previous to exposing the Defender 
T paper through the enlarger, it was slightly fogged. The 
enlarger was stopped down and the raw light flashed on 
the paper. A cardboard was used to gradually cover the 
paper from left to right so that the right side received 
more light and became slightly darker. Following this, 
the negative was printed normally. The slightly additional 
contrast to which the negative had been developed, kept 
the highlights looking clean even through the over-all 
gray tone of the print. The effect of this can be seen in 


MAKES THE PICTURE 


only the thought and imagination which are a necessary 
part of all advertising illustration. Burlap and fruit and 
nuts were selected to provide a texture contrast to the 
smoothly glazed pottery. 

But the table! That required a day-long search along 
Second and Third Avenues, New York’s antique center. 
Finally, one was located and a quick deal arranged for a 
coat of darker stain and a day’s rental. 

In the course of actually shooting the assignment, 18 
different arrangements were photographed, some differing 
only slightly from the previous one. The camera angle 
was slightly varied as was the exact arrangement of the 
few pieces chosen to be representative of the line of 
merchandise. All of these variations were shown to the 
advertising agency for its final choice. 

The set-up was illuminated from the left by the north 
daylight coming in the large side windows of Owen’s 
studio. The shadow side was softened by the use of 
silvered reflectors at the right. This lighting arrangement 
gave the characteristic plastic lighting which daylight 


the reproduction of the final advertisement on page 48. 

After the prints were submitted, the one which con- 
tained an oil painting was the one finally selected. How- 
ever, before the ad was put into production, a hitch de- 
veloped. After conferences it was decided that the picture 
should be a Van Gogh, rather than the one actually 
photographed. This posed a new problem. To re-do the 
whole setting would have been extremely difficult. The 
solution was found in the necessary ingenuity of the 
successful illustrative photographer. 

Owen shopped for an enlarged reproduction of one of 
Van Gogh’s typical sunflower paintings and then bought 
a canvas on stretchers exactly this size. The reproduction 
was carefully glued to this and a dark stain applied 
around the edges to hide the evidence of pasting. Then, 
very carefully, the new “painting” was supported at the 
right angle and photographed and the result pasted in 
over the painting originally used. 

This sort of elaborate work to follow exactly the re- 
quirements of customers is the secret of success in adver- 
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From the negatives at top right 
and left, the final print was made 
for the Russel Wright advertise- 


ment shown below. 
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tising and illustrative work—and is the kind of careful 
approach which many amateurs could imitate with profit 
to themselves and their photographic results. It isn’t neces- 
sary to slave and take all the fun out of amateur work, 
but it is useful to try just once more after you think the 
best possible picture has been made. 

As Owen was breaking down the set to clear the studio 


for the next assignment, he noticed the appearance of 
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some of the individual elements which had gone into the 
original pictures. He immediately refocused his camera 
and made a series of shots just to please himself. As he 
says, “This should be done more often. There are pictures 
within pictures, many of them more satisfactory to the 
photographer than the original ones made for the cus- 
tomer. As you are stripping down a still-life, watch it 
carefully or you may miss many possible pictures.” 

















The two prints at the end of this article illustrate one 
such exposure he made after the session was over. The 
smaller print is a normal one made from the negative, the 
larger one is a print made to carry out the feeling of what 
Owen saw in the picture. This second version is a print 
on extra-hard paper which has been “yanked” from the 
developer before the middle-tones and light tones have 
had a chance to develop out. Either of these versions of 


Here is an “after” shot made 
while the set was being torn 
down. The smaller print is nor- 
mal, the larger printed for de- 
liberate contrast. 


this “extra shot” however are interesting and represent 
a bonus to the photographer from the work of the session. 

So—if you sometimes feel that following the assigned 
topic for the next monthly contest in the camera club 
cramps your style and thwarts your genius, consider the 
illustrative photographer and the way he gets his results 
with imagination, skill and patience. 


—G.B.W. 
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LETS MAKE MOVIES 








Hans Kaden Photo 





Having, last month, considered some of the 


problems involved when the camera is 
moved during the shooting of a picture, we 
now take up an additional one—that of 
“Matching the Action.” 

For the purpose of having a more com- 
plete conception of our subject let’s examine 
action before the camera in a slightly broad- 
er aspect than “matching action” technique 
fundamentally requires. 

Whenever action, movement or motion oc- 
curs before the camera, these, if photo- 
graphed in entirety (from the audience 
point of view), will show: 


1) The start or opening of the ac- 
tion. 

2) The development or progression 
of the action. 
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by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, 





3) The ending, culmination, climax 


or transition into something else, of 
that action. 


All movement must consume “Time” and 
the skilled movie maker never forgets that 
—for the audience— 

TIME NEVER STOPS. 

TIME IS CONTINUOUS. 

TIME MUST FLOW SMOOTHLY AND LOGI- 
CALLY, WITHOUT A BREAK, while they are 
watching the picture on the screen. 

The audience never sees the stopping of 
the camera, regardless of how often it ac- 
tually was stopped. They expect all scenes 
to be free of any jumps or missing pieces 
that would interrupt the smoothness of an 
action or movement. 

Audiences will even accept (when well 


APSA, ACL 


EASURES V 





done) a smoothness of movement in subject 
material which they know full well does not 
have any such movement in the everyday 
conception of motion. They accept without 
question the action that time condensation 
gives to relatively stationary objects or 
items, such as growing plants, the opening 
of flower buds, etc—a la Disney's Hal/ 
Acre. (Incidentally—a very highly recom- 
mended picture well worth the seeing.) 

Another audience acceptance of move- 
ment is that given by the animator’s skill in 
many of the assorted animated films shown 
today, most of which possess the virtue of 
fine technique if not the quality of “reason 
for being”. 

In summary therefore, we must remem- 
ber: our audience will expect all actions to 
be smooth, cleancut, free from spasmodic 
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jumps and to have the illusion of being en- 
tire or whole. With the fulfillment of this 
requirement as our ideal and aim we can dis- 
cuss our “normal” movement or action. 
(It 4s not to be forgotten that we are talk- 
ing about a continuous action rather than a 
“passage of time.” While action does con- 
sume time, it occurs in a relatively short pe- 
riod and is unlike the “Next Morning” or 
“Twenty years later” passing of time.) 
Matching the action then is the presenting 
of a smooth flow of apparently uninterrupted 
action. As a simple example, let us imagine 





we are going to show someone walking from 
one place to another, as along a garden path 
or the length of a room. 

To photograph the entire action from the 
entrance of the actor into the scene to his 
destination or stopping place not only could 
easily consume too much film but also would 
be a boring scene on the screen; it would 
“drag” too much. So then we assume that 
we will, in order to add visual variety and 
interest to this episode or action, break it up 
into two scenes. The first scene shows the 
actor coming toward the camera, the second 
scene shows him going away from the cam- 
era, 

If our sequence were done without stopping 
the camera we would have to pan around 
with our actor; but doing it this way would 
have the objections noted previously. There- 














fore, our work breaks up into these phases: 

1) We shoot the actor coming to- 
ward the camera. 

2) We stop the camera at a prede- 
termined time (when the actor reaches 
a certain point). 

3) We resume shooting in the oppo- 
site direction which will shew the actor 
now going away from the camera, 

It will be immediately noted that the pass- 
ing of the actor is not actually shown on the 
screen. The audience will however get the 


illusion of his going by the camera and since 
they see him coming toward them and then 
going away from them, they mentally “see” 
him passing the camera and the camera 
turning around to follow him. As far as 
they are concerned, apparently the camera 
did not stop running. 

But supposing we show our actor coming 
toward the camera and then “cut” while he 
is taking a forward step with his right foot. 
Then, let’s assume that the first frames of 
the rear view show him continuing to walk 
but open at the time he is stepping forward 
with his left foot. The action on the screen 
will “jump” and the audience will immedi- 
ately note it and the illusion of continuous 
movement will be lost. To properly match 
the action then, we would have to show the 
front and rear movements identically the 
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same, just as though the camera had not 
stopped running. 

As simple as the foregoing example is, the 
same fine skill is required as would be nec- 
essary in a much more complicated move- 
ment. Another example of a seemingly 
simple action would not be amiss. We 
imagine another scene, basically the same as 
the one we have just “shot.” In this scene 
we show an actor about to open and pass 
through a door. Since we want to show his 
passage into another room this scene is from 
his rear. Then we want to show him from 
the other side of the door, coming into the 
room. In the first scene he partly opens the 
door, in the second he completes the open- 
ing so that he can pass through. It takes 
very little imagination to visualize the 
“jump” that would occur on the screen if 
the opening door were not perfectly matched 
in both scenes. 

“Matching the Action” then is the syn- 
chronization of all movement, action or mo- 
tion on the screen so that it flows without 
interruption, exactly as though the camera 
had never stopped running. Continuous ac- 
tion will be spasmodic because of camera 
angle changes, unless perfectly matched. 
Some action may not require matching be- 
cause of a passage of time, but—when in 
doubt—match the action. 

The techniques of matching logically 
come up for consideration. They can be 
handled in several ways. 


1) Use more than one camera, having 
each in position and keep both of them run- 
ning or at least—start the second camera 
before the first one stops running. Then 
find the matching frames and splice the 
tilm at that point. 

The factors against this technique, in-so- 
far as the average movie maker is concerned, 
are obvious. If you are like me, you'd find 
one camera expensive enough to support 
without having two hungry ones to feed 


film into! It is a technique, mainly of pro- 
fessional usage where equipment and money 
is in relative abundance. One has to envy 
the television director, who, by merely oper- 
ating electrical controls, can cut in any num- 
ber of cameras from any distance or angle, 
without mis-matching his action—if he is 
careful to operate those controls simulta- 
neously. 


2) The “Cut-in”. This technique, the one 
of most value to most cameramen-producers 
is done with one camera. That is, the cam- 
era is stopped at some point, moved to a new 
distance or angle and then it is started 
again. This method can be done with abil- 
ity to match the action by: 

a) “Freezing” the action. This means 
that at a predetermined point the director 
or cameraman calls “freeze.” At that instant 
all action immediately stops and holds po- 
sition until the new camera position has 
been set, then on signal, the action starts 
again. 

This is the most economical technique in 
terms of film footage but is adversely af- 
fected in the event of the least sway or 
change in position of the actors before the 
camera. 

b) The safest method requires just a 
little more film and a bit more rehearsal of 
the action. It is called an “Overlap.” It 
simply means that, after the camera has 
been set up in the new position the action 
is repeated in its later phases, beginning a 
little before the actual cutting point. This 
results in a small overlap of action, and 
when editing the film the two frames that 
coincide in action are found and the film is 
spliced at this point. 

Matching the action, regardless of meth- 
od used, is not a difficult technique but it 
calls for care, skill and common sense. If 
any reader has never matched action, his 
very first attempt, when it appears on the 
screen, will show a surprising step forward 


toward the goal of professional quality in 
his film. 

The photographs accompanying our dis- 
cussion were made specifically for the pur- 
pose of illustrating matching the action. The 
reader can easily imagine the inbetween 
shots which still photography does not per- 
mit of making without running into a great 
number of pictures. 

The scenes simply show a piece of wood 
being sawed and sandpapered. It was re- 
quired that three camera viewpoints be used 
at different places in the action. If these 
photos were an actual moving picture the 
sequence would be: Numbers 1—2—3—4— 
5—_6—7—8—9—10—11. Numbers 1 through 
4 inclusive show the straightforward saw- 
ing of the wood. Numbers 5 and 6 show it 
completely separated while Number 7 shows 
the same thing as Number 6 but from a 
different angle. Note that Number 7 
“matches” Number 6 in its action. 

In Number 8 a new viewpoint is used but 
also matches the previous scene, Number 7. 
In Number 9 we note a return to the original 
camera position and a new action. This 
time however, no match with the previous 
scene was made. Try scanning the photos 
with some speed and notice that the smooth- 
ness of action is lost between Number 8 and 
9. The actor is not shown laying the small 
section of wood down and then picking up 
the larger, this resulting in a “jump.” The 
same failing can also be seen between Num- 
bers 9 and 10 and between 10 and 11. While 
it is true we accept such jumps in still 
photos we wouldn’t care about seeing them 
on the screen in a moving picture. The in 
terruption in action is even more noticeable 
between No. 1] and 12 and 13. One wonders 
where the small piece of wood went to and 
how it returned; how the piece being sanded 
managed to get up and down and why it is 
being sanded in different ways. These gaps 
would utterly destroy the smoothness of 8 
movie sequence. 




















Recently I saw a parade of antique auto- 
mobiles that dated back to the early days 
of those vehicles. The drivers and passen- 
gers had themselves synchronized with the 
cars. Derby hats and drooping moustaches 
adorned the males while the ladies were 
swathed in veils and linen dusters. The 
cars were hand-cranked, had bottled gas 
for the lights, big wheels with small tires, 
and many of them were right-hand drive. It 
took an acrobat to climb into one, they 
shook the gizzard out of you, exposed you 
to all the extremes of weather, had no 
heaters, and the things were forever falling 
apart on the road. Their brakes were a 
definite hazard. They forcibly reminded 
you of all the comforts and conveniences 
of modern cars that we have so come to 
take for granted that we never give them 
a thought. 

The amazing thing about these antique 
cars is that there are clubs of enthusiastic 
members all over the country who delib- 
erately choose not only to preserve them, 
but by dint of continual effort and consid- 
erable expense keep them licensed and 
on the road. 

Of course my mind reverted to cameras 
and how many old timers among them are 
still in operation, a great tribute to the 
excellence of their construction. I have long 
been a devotee of single-lens reflexes, and 
still have the first one that I ever owned, a 
Folmer and Schwing Graflex of about 1902 
vintage, with a Voigtlander lens. Of course 
I keep this for sentimental reasons only 
and use more modern ones for my work, 
but I got this one out a while ago and 
made a few shots with it. The shutter was 
a little stiff at first, but after exercising it 
a few times it got limbered up and seemed 
to go as well as it did the last time I used 
it about 30 years ago. At least the nega- 
tives looked so. And that rich, plump 
leather of bellows and hood was as pliable 
and appeared as fresh as when the camera 
was made. They don’t make leather like 
that any more. 

Many people trade in their cars as often 
as possible to get more up-to-date ones. 
Pride of possession probably actuates many 
of these trade-ins although constantly get- 
ting better cars is the ostensible reason. 
Photographers do the same with their ap- 
paratus, and for the same mixed motives, 
but it is a question if they get as much 
for their money. 

There is no doubt about the improvement 
in many things. No one would swap his 
strobe light for flashpowder, nor his modern 
exposure meter for its prototype. Nobody 
would now endure the old clumsy tripods. 
But when it comes to cameras and lenses 
that run to fabulous sums, there is some- 
thing to think about. I seldom use a view 
camera, but always keep one on hand for 
an occasional job. I never gave its age a 
thought until this idea came up and then 
was surprised to find that I have been using 
the same one for 42 years. Well, why not? 
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It looks like new with what use it has had, 
and does everything I want a view camera 
for. Twenty years ago new bellows and a 
reducing back completely modernized it 
for my purposes. 

A double-extension 344x444 Zeiss Trona 
camera for plates, sheet film, or filmpack is 
25 years old and looks and acts like new. 
During these years there have been added 
a coupled rangefinder and synchronized 
flash, but in the same time my own failing 
powers have had to be augmented by spec- 
tacles and dentures to keep me up with 
the camera. A Makina and a Leica are the 
only new cameras that have been added to 
my stable in the past 20 years. 

My lenses ultimately ran from f/2 for 
the 35mm to [/3.5 for the quarter plate, 
but for nearly half a century I have occa- 
sionally used a Petzval in a big brass mount 
with Waterhouse stops, if you know what 
those are. Holes of various sizes in brass 
plates that slip into a slot in the lens 
mount. You pick out the hole that you want 
and put it into the lens. Surprisingly 
enough to people who think fast lenses are 
a modern development, this 54-inch one 
works at between f/3 and f/4. It was so 
obsolete when I bought it many years ago 
that I paid $3 for it in a pawn shop, and 
it is now probably nearly 100 years old. 
It was the first type of lens ever designed 
for photography and was what made the 
Daguerreotype process practical. It covers, 
almost, a 314x444 film. Of course it has no 
shutter and is too bulky and heavy to go on 
any ordinary camera, but a Graflex carries 
it all right and also supplies a focal-plane 
shutter so the combination makes a com- 
plete outfit. 

Why would anyone with a dozen modern 
lenses running to all kinds of money bother 
with a contraption like that? On account 
of the lens quality which experts always 
exclaim over when they see it. No lens ever 
made is sharper along its axis than this 
one, but it falls off rapidly from the center. 
Its field is saucer-shaped and for head and 
shoulder portraits, if you don’t get too 
close, it renders the plane of the face 
sharp and fades away delightfully from 
there. For child and animal heads it gives a 
quality that has often won me credit for 
being a more clever photographer than I 
am. There is also a fascination in making 
a still-life or small group setup arranged 


in a semicircle to catch all the points of 
focus. The usefulness of this hunk of glass 
is strictly limited, but the quality of work 
that it will do within its limitations is a 
never-ending surprise. 

Another old-time lens that has never been 
discarded is an f{/6.3 IIB Tessar, one of the 
earliest of that famous family. For many 
years Tessars were constantly improved 
for speed but they never got one with 
equally sharp definition over its whole 
field. Personally I seldom have use for 
such critical definition, but when I do, 
dragging out this lens still gives me the 
ne plus ultra. 

Well, what’s the point of all this? St. 
Paul summed it up a couple of thousand 
years ago when he advised the Thessa- 
lonians, and indirectly the rest of us, to 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good.” We like to rush out and grab 
every new thing that comes along, thinking 
that all new things must necessarily be 
better. Sometimes they are, and sometimes 
they are not. 

I well remember the last time I saw, in 
his New York apartment, William H. Jack- 
son who first photographed the Rocky 
Mountains and earned the title of The Pio- 
neer Photographer. He was then over 90 but 
still going strong. I had just seen on ex- 
hibition the 20-24 inch camera for glass 
plates which he had packed over those 
terrible mountains more than 60 years 
before. It was as big as a dog house and 
I wouldn’t begin to guess what it weighed. 
I was joshing him about it and he smiled 
and said, “That was the last word in cam- 
eras when I used it, but,” picking up a 
Leica from a table, “this is what I use 
now.” No man ever went to greater ex- 
tremes in cameras, but he was following 
no fads. He made his changes intelligently. 

A worker who is not constantly trying 
new methods and new apparatus will soon 
be left behind in the procession. But any- 
one who indiscriminately throws away true 
and tried equipment every time something 
new comes out will discard some apparatus 
that has never been improved upon and be 
spending a lot of money needlessly. Look 
over all the new stuff. Give it a trial with 
an open mind, but don’t rush for your 
checkbook until you have proved that it 
is really better than what you are using 
for your purposes. St. Paul said a mouthful. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 









Designed for Film Fumblers 


Threading that 8mm projector has now 
been simplified by Lod-O-Mat, an automatic 
film threader for standard models of home 
projectors. This device automatically guides 
film through the machine, past the film 
gate to the take-up reel. Of very easy 
operation, the unit can be handled by 
practically anyone in the family, and should 
be an asset in helping the continuity of 
home movie showings. The manufacturers 
expect Lod-O-Mat to be retailed for Bell 
& Howell, Revere, Keystone, Eastman and 
DeJur projectors sometime this spring. Pro- 
duction will be expanded for most other 
8mm projectors before the end of 1953. The 
unit is expected to sell for under $10.00. 
For further information write the Mayo 
Co., St. Paul Bldg., Powell and Geary, San 
Francisco, Calif. Please mention AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Exposure Meter for Flash 


Developed expressly for use in flash 
photography, Flashrite is a scientifically 
designed meter which eliminates the need 
to guess distances and to calculate them 
on the basis of flash guide numbers. Of 
simple operation, Flashrite’s patented dial 
gives accurate exposure for a particular 
subject, regardless of the combination of 
film and flashbulbs used, and regardless of 
the distance from bulb to subject. 

Compact and attractively styled, Flash- 
rite retails at $12.95. For additional infor- 
mation write to Director Products Corp., 
570 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing. 


Low Cost, Versatile Speedlight 


Swifty, an inexpensive one-pound speed- 
light has no power source in itself but 
gives the user his choice of dry-cell power, 
wet-cell power or a-c current. Or he may 
switch from any of these to another. Called 
Swifty because of rapid build up, the unit 
has a guide number of 160 when used with 
black-and-white film (this permits shoot- 
ing at {/16 at ten feet) and a Kodachrome 
guide number of 30 (£/3.5 at eight feet). 
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It gives double the output when used with 
a booster. 

Swifty has no moving parts and mounts 
either on the conventional press bracket at 
the side of the camera or on a bottom tri- 
pod screw. Bottom brackets are standard 
equipment. 

Price, without pack or accessories is 
$59.95; dry cell pack, $19.95; wet-cell pack 
with built-in recharger, $49.95. An a-c box 
sells at $15.95. For further information 
write the Speedlight Center, 128 West 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Tape Measure Has a Level 


A tape measure, with a level, is among 
the latest camera accessories on the pho- 
tographic market. Designed to fit the 
accessory clip of most popular cameras, 
this handy gimmick is especially recom- 
mended for Leica, Retina, Contessa, Vito 
and similar cameras. The device makes 
an accurate setting of the distance scale 
for close-ups, and is graduated in inches 
and centimeters up to 100cm. For further 
information write Spiratone, Inc., 49 West 
27th St., New York 1, N.Y. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Versatile Recording Camera 


Auto Camera Mark 3 is a compact, 
light-weight recording camera especially 
designed for scientific, engineering and 
industrial applications. Fully automatic in 
operation, the camera has a special spring 
motor which provides for the exposure of 21 
feet of 35mm film at one winding. Shots 
may be made automatically with speeds as 
fast as four pictures per second or at 
intervals from 14 second to as long as de- 
sired. 

For time-lapse photography, photomicrog- 
raphy, normal and stereo photomacrog- 
raphy, etc., a variety of accessories for the 
Mark 3 are available. 

Two models of the Mark 3 are obtainable. 
The Mark 3A provides 200 1x1 inch pic- 
tures; the Mark 3B, 300 34x1 inch pictures. 

For additional information write to J. A. 
Maurer, Inc., Photographic Instrumenta- 
tion Div., 37-01 31st St., Long Island City 
1, N.Y. Please mention AMERICAN PuHoToc- 
RAPHY when writing. 


Tripod for Graphics 


A light-weight, all-metal tripod has been 
announced by Graflex, Inc. Especially de- 
signed for use with the Graflex 22 and Ciro 
35 as well as with other smaller cameras, 
Graphic Jr. weighs three pounds, ten 
ounces, and has a maximum extension of 
56 inches. It collapses to 254% inches, and 
has a built-in pan-tilt head. Graphic Jr. 
will retail at $19.95 at your camera store. 


Metal Stereo Viewer 


Imported from Germany, a low-priced 
(approximately $2.00) stereo viewer of 
metal construction accommodates standard 
size stereo slidemounts. It is of fixed- 
focus type, and should be a welcomed ac- 
cessory for the stereo fan. Write Spiratone, 
Inc., 49 West 27th St., New York 1, N.Y., 
for further details. Please mention AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Bellows for Praktica, Contessa S$ 


A bellows extension unit weighing seven 
ounces and capable of stretching to 5% 
inches is designed especially for Praktica 
and Contessa S cameras. This unit focuses 
on a double track to provide positive align: 
ment. Exposure factors for 50mm _ and 
150mm lenses are engraved on the tracks 
for the photographer’s convenience. While 
any lens can be used for close-up work, a 
specially designed short barrel 105mm lens 
is available for complete coverage from 
extreme close-up to infinity. Price of the 
bellowscope is $29.95. The 105mm f/4.5 
lens retails at $34.50. For details write the 
Photographic Importing and Distributing 
Corp., 67 Forest Rd., Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing. 


Telescope-Microscope 


Also from Spiratone is the combination 
telescope-microscope with microscopic pow- 
ers of 50x and telescopic powers of 10x. 
With its inner tube remaining in place this 
fountain pen shaped unit functions as 4 
microscope. When the tube is pulled out, 
it may be used as a telescope. Price, $4.95. 

Another model, a 20x microscope im- 
ported from Japan, is also pocket size, and 
is priced at $1.25. 
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Lod-O-Mat automatic film threader installed on an 8mm pzrojector. 
Spiratone’s telescope-microscope. 

Swiftly, an inexpensive speedlight, weighs only one pound. 

This tape measure has a level, clips on to camera clip. 

Low-cost metal stereo viewer. 

Bellowscope permits extension to 542 inches, for Practika, Contessa S. 
Norwood Flashrite meter is designed for flash photography. 

Auto Camera Mark 3. 
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Photographers’ Tape 


Labelon, a plastic “write-on-it” tape has 
a number of useful applications and sticks 
without moistening to any clean, smooth 
surface. It can be applied and re-applied 
indefinitely to film holders, and other pieces 
of photographic equipment that require 
identification. Labels won’t smudge, either, 





for the writing is protected by clear plastic, 
and is made by the pressure of any sharp- 
pointed instrument. For identifying chem- 
ical bottles, the type of film that’s loaded 
in a camera or for keeping an exposure 
record of a roll of film, Labelon is a very 
functional device. Consult your local cam- 
era store, or write the Labelon Tape Co., 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, N.Y. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing. 


Kodak Clamp 


Flexiclamp, a pocket substitute for a tri- 
pod, has been announced by Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. Designed to support amateur 
cameras or flash extension units at any 
point on flat or tubular surfaces up to ap- 
proximately two inches thick, the clamp is 
a one-piece die-cast “C” type bracket. It is 
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padded with felt and rubber for furniture 
protection and has two separate swivel con- 
nections with wing nuts to fix them in the 
desired position. In addition, Flexiclamp 
can be adjusted to hold cameras (up to the 
size of the Kodak Medalist) and extension 
units in either vertical or horizontal position 
regardless of the angle at which the clamp 
is attached to the original support, says the 
Kodak Co. 

Easy tightening or removing of the clamp 
is affected by its triple threaded screw. Its 
standard tripod screw holds most cameras 
as well as many extension units. Price, 
$4.25. Make further inquiry from your local 
Kodak dealer. 


Slide Mount for 2x2's 


Featuring an aluminum frame and mask, 
the Davidson slide mount can be used again 
and again for 35mm transparencies. 

To prepare the finished slide, the top of 
the mount slides open, a 35mm transparen- 
cy is placed between two pieces of micro 
glass and located in the recess provided. 
The two parts of the frame then slide to- 
gether and the slide is ready for projec- 
tion. Boxed in 20’s, the mounts are priced 
at $1.55; in 50’s, $3.65. Consult your cam- 
era dealer, or write the Davidson Mfgr. Co., 
2223 Ramona Blvd., West Covina, Calif., for 
further details. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Self-Binder for Albums 


Mooreslip, a new self-binder, should be 
very handy for binding photographs to in- 
sure picture protection. Pages do not have 
to be punched when this binder is used. 
Two flexible metal strips slip through the sta- 
ples of each page and hold them together 
tightly. The strips slide into slots in the 
back cover, thus binding the pages like a 
book which opens perfectly flat. Available 
in all sizes, Mooreslip comes with color and 
imprinting to suit the individual. For fur- 
ther details write Mr. Alvin Napack, Moore- 
slip (U.S.A.), Ltd., 50 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Development Calculator 


Called Develo-Tell, this development time 
calculator quickly gives the correct devel- 
oping time for 38 different film types in 20 
developers. The calculator’s settings take 
into account a range of temperatures and 
various contrasts as well as both continuous 
and intermittent agitation. Also, the most 
desirable degree of contrast is given for 
each film. Protected by a plastic coating 
that prevents damage by spilled solutions, 
Develo-Tell will retail for $1.00 at your 
camera store. 


620 Folding Camera 


Made in Europe, the Tennar Folding Cam- 
era is a low-cost, but versatile piece of equip- 
ment which should be ideal for the begin- 
ning amateur. Taking eight 214x314 shots 
on standard 620 film, the camera has built- 
in flash, body release and a direct sport- 
type finder. An Einar lens, two tripod 
sockets and cable release socket are also 
featured. Focusing is simple: Tennar’s uni- 
versal focus requires no adjustment. 

A flashgun which can take bulbs from 
#11 to #SM is also available for the cam- 
era and a case with sportsman type shoulder 
strap permits freedom of the photographer's 
hands. Tennar is priced at $16.95; flash- 
gun, $4.95; leather holster case, $4.75. For 
details write the Camera Specialty Co., 50 
West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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USE YOUR CAMERA IN THE RAIN 





But, back to the camera and you, out of doors in the 

rain. 
Reflections Look around yourself again. Persons scur- 
rying to get under shelter, tree boughs sagging under the 
weight of water gathering on their twigs, puddles grow- 
ing. Almost everywhere your camera points is a possible 
picture. Take the puddles. What can you see in them? 
Pedestrians, buildings, a flight of pigeons? 

As you look around, the quarter toward the light may 
be the most interesting. Outlined against the light, the 
commonplace may, in the rain, be transformed beyond 
belief. Make use of this haloed and reflected light. Many 
aspects might be seemingly drab and gray, but reflections 
are almost always sparkling and different. And how bet- 
ter can you capture the impression, the feeling of wetness. 
In actuality, it registers as a general surface reflection of 
whatever sources of light exist in the surroundings. 

Here are upside down landscapes, here a person wavers 
across a skim of water. A myriad of pictures waits for 
your camera and its unexposed film. 

Close-ups Don’t forget the minute details—they may 
bc more revealing than the broader look. Look at the 
wall surface beside you, the tree twigs hanging down, the 
plants growing near you. In the rain, or after it, the 
pattern of drops will change them into the geography of 
fairyland for your film. Again, don’t forget that these 
exposures will need a longer development to produce 
negatives which will be easy for you to print on normal 
paper. 

Architecture There is another subject which you may 
well find is easiest to record when the weather is drizzly 
—or better, merely cloudy—buildings and their details. 
If you want a really good picture of some structure with 
all of its details clear, wait until the skies are white. This 
won’t, of course, give you that magnificent background 
of black sky and fluffy clouds which is as dramatic as 
it is false, but it will give you the best possible render- 
ing of the details of the building you aim at. Expose a 
trifle less than the meter tells you and give about a third 
longer developing time. 

Indoors Another source of rainy day pictures will keep 
you warm and dry. Have you noticed how transformed 
the familiar is from your windows during the rain? Your 
eyes will apparently focus both on the drops trickling 
down the pane and the scene without, but the camera 


(Continued from page 25) 


lens will not. Either can be a picture. The fuzzy landscape 
behind the sharp water droplets has been the subject of 
many interesting pictures—and the scene beyond the 
windows the subject of many more. 

Night Still raining? Well, after dark provides another 
treasury of possible shots. Lights reflect brilliantly in the 
collected moisture, show halation as viewed through the 
falling drops. All these aspects are sources of possible 
pictures. 

During the daytime, there is very little contrast, but 
after dark, there may well be too much of it. The answer 
is, of course, just the opposite of the remedy suggested 
above: expose fully and trim down the developing time 
by about a quarter of that which the manufacturer rec- 
ommends. The object, usually, is to get a negative in 
which the important part of the shadow detail manages 
to register and yet keep the highlights from being a to- 
tally black solid area in the negative. 

Camera In the rain, your camera is more important 
than you are. Keep it shielded under your raincoat as 
much as possible. The smaller cameras are much easier, 
of course, to protect than larger ones, but any of them 
can be covered and yet ready to use if you get a plastic 
table-cloth and use a piece of it over your equipment. 

It is especially important to keep any moisture from 
the lens itself. A mist on this, or a drop of rain, will 
soften the definition or even throw everything completely 
out of focus. Except for the moment when you are ac- 
tually making a picture, keep the lens covered. 

Naturally, when you have returned home from pictures 
in the rain be sure to wipe off your camera carefully and 
be certain that it is perfectly dry before putting it away. 
Afterwards When the rain is over there are still many 
picture opportunities. Even on city streets there are trees 
whose twigs are jewelled with rain drops. There are a 
hundred surfaces still wet which are either patterns in 
themselves or which reflect images different from those 
seen in dry weather. 

Even back at home there are still-lives such as the one 
shown here. Just rubbers and a newspaper can make an 
interesting picture if you look at it with photographic 
eyes. An umbrella, slowly making a puddle at its tip, a 
damp raincape on a closet knob, wet gloves tossed on a 
table, any of these is a picture. 

Good luck—and don’t catch cold. 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 








COLOR SLIDES THAT JUDGES 


Throughout the country there must be 
1,000,000 unused color slides on the shelves 
of amateur photographers. There must be 
1000 camera clubs whose members are 
wondering what to do with slides the judges 
spurned. 

Several thousand housewives, busy with 
spring house-cleaning, are pondering why 
camera-smitten husbands insist upon keep- 
ing those dusty boxes of slides which are 
duplicates, runners-up to better shots, pic- 
tures which once looked wonderful but 
have been supplanted, slides at which the 
makers are tired of looking and again, 
those embarrassing slides the judges 
spurned. 

Veterans’ hospitals need 1,000,000 color 
slides, right now! Everybody’s problem can 
be solved by packing those unused slides 
carefully and mailing them promptly to: 


AP SLIDES for Hospitals, 
Care of Karl A. Baumgaertel, 
353 31st Ave., 

San Francisco 21, Calif. 





te VFieter &, 


Scales, 


Hon. PSA 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis 
upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulle- 
tins regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


TURN DOWN GO OVER BIG 


Those color slides will be put to work, 
at veterans’ hospitals in the United States, 
Japan, and Korea, and even in mobile hos- 
pital units close to the front lines, giving 
wounded veterans glimpses of a world they 
cannot see from their beds. The veterans 
include men of many different nations, 
some speaking no English, but able to 
understand the universal language of 
pictures, 


Long-Term Project 


Here’s the background: Some ten years 
ago, PSA’s Color Division, through H. J. 
Johnson, of Chicago, organized a Color 
Division Hospital Project. Object was to 
collect color slides for American Red 
Cross use in veterans’ hospitals. Five years 
later, direction was taken over by Karl 
Baumgaertel. In the decade, the two have 
collected more than 300,000 slides. 

The slides once went to veterans’ hos- 
pitals along the Atlantic Coast and in 
Europe. Now they go to 60 hospitals ac- 
commodating the wounded veterans of 


Color slide conver- 
sation! Pvt. John 
McClelland, of Po- 
mona, Calif., Pfc. 
Daniel T. Hamel, of 
Brownville Junction, 
Me., and Cpl. An- 
drew J. Barry, of 
Klamath Falls, Ore., 
view color slides in 
the U. S. Army Hos- 
pital, Tokyo. A 
million color slides 
are wanted for 
veterans’ hospitals. 


Official Red Cross Photo by Mori 
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AT VETERANS’ HOSPITALS! 


Korea in Japan, Korea, and the United 
States. Red Cross teams sort, catalog, and 
organize the slides, establish slide circuits 
among the hospitals, provide and operate 
projectors, set up screens, and supply hand- 
viewers. 

Present purpose is to develop a color 
slide library which may be drawn upon by 
any veterans’ hospital. Also, the number 
of wounded is growing. These two reasons 
add up to the current need for 1,000,000 
color slides. 


Many Different Uses 


The slides bring back the world to the 
boys in the wards. Quiz contests based upon 
slides, with winners receiving small prizes. 
help the hours to pass. Immobilized patients 
whose horizon is the ceiling see the pictures 
on screens and in hand-viewers. Boys far 
from home get an understandable pleasure 
from slides depicting familiar sights and 
scenes. 

The Sawtelle, Calif., hospital, serving 
more than 2000 mental cases, has a color 
slide project developed and conducted by 
Edgar F. Wright, of Los Angeles, Calif., an 
ardent color photographer. Wright uses his 
own slides, borrows others from PSA. 
shows them for a month at Sawtelle, and 
then returns them for forwarding to other 
hospitals. Entertainment for mental cases 
can be disturbing, but the patients react 
well to color slides and their contributions 
to therapy are achieving greater recogni- 
tion. 

Wanted are 2x2 slides, each with a brie/ 
identification, particularly of the locality. 
and name and address of the maker, all in 
ink, Wanted chiefly are travel pictures and 
scenics, flowers, animals, ships, insects, 
pretty girls, and pin-ups, but NO nudes! 
And NO 214x214’s. 


Interested Audiences 


Audiences are not critical, being inter- 
ested chiefly in picture content. They wel- 
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come series and group slides, such as scenes 
of New England, the Southwest, the moun- 
tains, the cities, the states, the sea, the 
parks, the zoo and particularly, travel 
pictures. 

The Red Cross people arrange “shows” 
of 200 to 300 slides. One 300-slide show, 
exhibited within the sound of the guns in 
Korea, comprises 50 pictures of flowers, 100 
of state scenes, 25 of birds and animals 
and the rest miscellaneous. Popular set 
with a mobile hospital unit presents pic- 
tures of the American Southeast, Washing- 
ton, D. C., cities at night and the Bronx 
Zoo! 


Start With One! 


Any number of slides, from one up, is 
acceptable. Need is for 4000 slides monthly. 
So far, the largest month’s total has been 
3100. 

Receipt of the slides will be acknowl- 
edged, but the slides cannot be returned. 
Reason: they will be worn out in use! 

Some camera clubs already have col- 
lected slides from their members for for- 
warding to Baumgaertel. Among them is 
the Boulder City Camera Club, of Boulder 
City, Colo., and the Fort Dearborn-Chicago 
Camera Club, of Chicago, which has a 
“Slides for Servicemen” project.. Members 
contributing the largest numbers of slides 
each month receive a roll of Kodachrome 
as a reward. Goal of 5000 slides a year! 


SERIES PICTURES REVEAL 
SUBJECTS MORE FULLY 


Many camera clubs are encouraging mem- 
bers to make, and to show at meetings, 
prints or slides which comprise subject 
series, or sets. Purpose is to develop the 
art of story telling by pictures. 

The making of series pictures invites 
amateurs to study given subjects from every 
conceivable angle. Customarily, in the look- 
ing, they find much that was missed at 
first glance, or in the first shot. 

Series pictures are helpful in making a 
part of the photographic mentality the 
persistent desire to study the angles. Too 
many take a quick glance, make a quick 
exposure and seek other fields to conquer. 
It is true that a subject can become trite 
and tiresome, but the angles, interpreta- 
tions and impressions of that subject al- 
ways are new. 

Case in point is the painting, The De- 
cision of Paris. Paris was the gentleman 
afflicted with a surplusage of models. He 
had to decide which of Athena, Hera and 
Aphrodite was the most beautiful, a job 
rendered the more difficult by the knowl- 
edge that the two losers most certainly 
would gang up on him. He decided in favor 
of Aphrodite, and thereby hangs several 
tales which anyone can read in almost any 
language. 

Point is that this story has been told in 


pictures since 600 B.C. or before. Artists 
seem never to tire of painting the story 
picture. Each one seems to discover some 
new angle. No judge spurns the work of 
the brush-wielders as “old stuff: done be- 
fore.” The judges watch the angles, too, 
and commend what is eternally new, differ- 
ent and fascinating. 

Subjects can be old and trite, but the 
treatment can be fresh and new. Series 
pictures seem to have the happy faculty of 
pointing the way. 


LET DEALERS SHOW 
THEIR WARES! 


Desirable feature for camera club meeting 
programs is an occasional demonstration, 
by local dealers, of new cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment. Or, sure, it’s “sales 
promotion.” It is also an educational! op- 
eration for club members. 

Equipment is essential to the practice 
and to the enjoyment of photography. 
Rapid progress is being made in equip- 
ment, and even the most avid window-shop- 
pers scarcely can keep pace with progress. 

For this progress, the amateur largely is 
responsible. He has created the need, the 
market, and, not infrequently, new equip- 
ment. Were it not for the amateur and his 
craving tor the better things of photogra- 
phy, the camera stores still would be ped- 
dling wooden tripods, glass plates, and 
rapid rectilinear lenses. Anyone who is 
inclined to disbelief is referred to equip- 
ment catalogs of 20 years ago, or even ten. 
Why, the photographer didn’t even have 
decent print tongs until the amateur got 
going! 

Naturally, clubs must exercise fairness 
and neutrality in providing opportunities 
for business competitors to display their 
wares. Furthermore, displaying isn’t the 
whole story. There should be talk and 
there should be demonstration and a com- 
plete explanation of how the new gadgets 
and gimmicks do things better. 


ECONOMIC MOTIVATION IN 
TREND TOWARD COLOR 


Camera clubs are concerned over what 
appears to be a diminishing interest in 
producing prints and a growing disposition 
to make color slides. Two big reasons for 
the trend are apparent. One is the increas- 
ing cost of making prints, which now 
equals or exceeds that of producing color 
slides. The other is complex—pleasure in 
color, ease of production, downright lazi- 
ness, boredom with print subjects, and 
television. 

Many clubs find an answer to the high 
cost and lost interest in prints. They hold 
small-print contests. They accept any size 
up to 8x10 on 11x14 mounts. Other clubs 
are encouraging their members to make 


even smaller prints, say 5x7, mounted on 
light-board with four-edge bleed. 

The return to making small prints is, in 
a way, an escape from the trend toward 
elephantiasis which seemed to know no 
end, or taste. Many photographers never 
did relish the epidemic of Brobdignagian- 
ism which was Spawning grotesque babys 
with heads as huge as pumpkins and tiny 
blossoms inflated to the immensity of sun- 
flowers. 

It was about time that photographers got 
tired of the colossal. There seems to be no 
swing of the pendulum toward prints of 
postage-stamp proportions, but it does look 
as if some semblance of sanity has been 
restored and that photographs now will be 
made in the sizes and proportions sug- 
gested by the subjects, artistic feeling and 
good taste. 

Tremendous size in pictures can be left 
to those who project color slides. They can 
enlarge to fill the side of a barn, if they 
wish. Projection screens are getting bigger 
already! 

The return to smaller prints should have 
a salutary effect in producing more entries 
for club contests. The “little” prints can 
be good. Their photographic quality can 
be high. They may not have the impact 
and carrying-power of the big ones, but 
they’re likely to be better pictures with 
better print quality, and much more taste- 
fully presented. Probably they'll be too 
small for light boxes, which will end that 
argument, and must be passed from hand 
to hand, or displayed on the wall. 

It used to be said that the best things 
come in small packages, and that may 
prove true again in photography. 





CAMERA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


@ Watsonville (Calif.) CC holds a break- 
fast session as its annual meeting! Also, it 
exchanges prints with nearby clubs for 
mutual exhibition, judging and comment. 


@ Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, Okla.) EC is 
developing a set of color slides of Oklahoma 
which it desires to exchange with other 
clubs to prove that Oklahoma has more than 
cowboys and ten-gallon hats. 


e@ Good Idea! West Essex CC, of Caldwell, 
N. J., sponsoring a 15-club color slide con- 
test, noted the scores by slides and clubs 
as they materialized, assembled them on one 
sheet, and gave a copy to every participating 
club within 15 minutes after the judging 
had been completed. Job was done by an 
alert operator using a portable duplicating 
machine. 


e@ Tokyo (Japan) Circle of Confusion CC 


recently announced “Curves” as an assigned 
subject, and immediately held a model night. 
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THE TEANECK CAMERA CLUB 


George J. Munz, Solitude 
vWv 


Henry O. Forrest, Chris * 


Conrad Falkewicz, Cloister Statue 
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Kenneth Grant, Glass 


4 D. Simonetti, Traffic Jam 
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Edgar F. Bonds, Evening in Central Park 


isis Simonetti, of the Teaneck, New Jersey Camera Club, has 
caught that once-in-a-lifetime moment in his Trafic Jam. Other 
members of the club, less influenced by the time element, have 
employed other photographic assets to make the most of their subjects. 


Resultingly, all pictures reveal top photographic quality. 








Text and photographs by Edwin J. Howard 


Baby cardinal, taken with natural 
light with a lawn as the background. 


Flicker, taken with speedlight at 1/100. 


F THE MULTITUDE of subjects used by the nature photog- 
rapher probably birds are the most popular of all. And with 
good reason: they are beautiful, interesting, and, in most 
parts of the country, available during the entire year. In 
addition. with a little preparation on the part of the pho- 
tographer. many birds will readily cooperate in picture 
taking ventures. 

It is safe to say that a majority of bird pictures are taken 
at or near nests. Such pictures must, of course, be taken in 
the spring or summer, when there are nests. But interesting 
as nesting pictures are, bird shots away from the nest are 
to many people even more interesting, and trained ornitholo- 
gists place a special value on them. 

Obviously the easiest method of taking bird pictures away 
from the nest is with a captive bird. Many of the studies 
of heads of hawks and owls one sees reproduced are of cap- 
tives. If you ever hear of a neighbor who has come into 
possession of a wild bird, make immediate arrangements to 
photograph it, as there is probably nothing in nature more 
prone to accident and death than a captive wild bird. 

Next to captive birds, very young ones are the easiest to 
work with. They can frequently be posed in front of a plain 
background. Once their fears are calmed they will remain 
motionless for long periods. They can almost be treated like 
still-life subjects. 





BIRD WATCHING WITH A CAMERA Baby song sparrow, photographed with one No. 5 flashbulb at twilight. 














Occasionally a young bird will, however. prove too much 
for the photographer. One baby thrasher I tried to photo- 
graph remains a vivid memory—it would stay on the perch 
until the very instant I snapped the shutter. Then it would 
hop to the ground and run like an antelope, with me, armed 
with a butterfly net, in hot pursuit. In a few minutes the 
air was full of highly apprehensive adults that raised a 
terrible storm of disapproval. When the fledgling finally 
made good his escape I, bathed in perspiration, developed 
nine negatives of a perfectly bare perch! 

This episode brings us to a most important requirement 
for bird photography: the need for patience. Generally only 
one negative out of several dozens will result in a good 
picture, and anyone who is unwilling to load up the waste- 
basket with discards should leave this branch of nature work 
alone. What beginners rarely realize is that the best pictures 
they see, made by experts, have been selected from hundreds 
of negatives, most of which are not worth printing. 

Feeding stations, generally outside a window, close to the 
house and near some bushes will serve to lure feathered 
subject matter for your camera. If you put sunflower seeds 
in an elevated feeder, sprinkle fine cracked corn on the 
ground. This will keep English sparrows away from the 
feeder and will invite ground-feeding juncos, song-sparrows 
and towhees. Fruit eaters, such as the mocking bird, may be 
attracted with raisins and currents. Once I kept a mocker 
around all winter with pomegranates. 

For really good bird pictures realistic settings are neces- 
sary. A picture of a downy woodpecker clinging to a mesh 
onion sack may delight the photographer but not many other 
people will share his enthusiasm. One of the first things to 
do is to lay in a supply of small logs for “bait.” Bore holes 
in them to contain food, and arrange them in strategic locali- 
ties. Some of the logs should be arranged for vertical place- 
ment and others for horizontal. A number of them with 
different textures should be laid by, and whenever you have 
taken one or two really good pictures with a certain log as 
a background, you should promptly destroy it, peel off the 
bark or change its appearance in some other way. Nothing 
is odder than a large collection of bird pictures with every 
bird on the same spot of the same log. 





Red-bellied woodpecker. 
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twilight. 


































Female downy woodpecker (above); 
white-breasted nuthatch (below). 




























When the birds are coming in well to the feeder, you may 
begin to photograph. Focus on the bait log and arrange a 
remote contro! for the shutter. The most convenient remote 
control is an electrically operated solenoid, with a wire 
running from the camera to the house. However, a string 
around the shutter release will serve very well. 

Probably with a great deal of luck you could get a few 
good pictures with natural light, but by far the best pro- 
cedure is to use flash of some sort. As you will be working 
close to the bird—20 inches with a four-inch lens—you can, 
when using flash, employ a high shutter speed and a small 
aperture. The higher the shutter speed, the better the results 
will be, because birds are unusually quick in their move- 
ments. Also, a small aperture is an advantage, for even on a 
bait log a bird may have a considerable range of position. 

When using flash bulbs, even at 1/400 or faster, always 
wait for the bird to assume position of rest. Although birds 
appear to be in constant motion they have brief periods of 
immobility, and these should be utilized. 

Excellent bird photographs can be taken with conven- 
tional flashbulbs. Many specialists in this work use nothing 
else. But there is a better source of light. Electronic flash 
reduces bird photography almost to a certainty. 

My procedure for photographing birds is standardized as 
follows: the distance to the bait log from the lens is 20 
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BIRD WATCHING WITH A CAMERA 





inches; aperture, f/16; film, Isopan; developing time, 24 
minutes in replenished Microdol. With this set-up, the nega- 
tives are uniform in density and would all print on paper of 
normal contrast. 

Anyone contemplating using his bird pictures for exhibi- 
tion purposes will do well to use a fine-grained film and a 
fine-grained developer because the image on the negative is 
certain to be tiny. and a large blow-up from a small piece 
of the negative is the rule rather than the exception. 
Although the picture is taken with electronic flash at an 
exposure of 1/10,000, the shutter speed does have an effect 
on the overall result. At 1/200 the backgrounds print a 
uniform black, but at 1/100 on a fairly bright day, the sky 
prints as a gray. At the slower shutter speed there is also a 
danger of ghost images, especially on a good bright day. 
Up to this point nothing has been said about disguising 
the camera or at least, trying to render it less conspicuous 
than it normally is. Some birds are shyer than others, but 
practically all of them eventually will summon courage to 
fly into a plainly visible camera. 

It may be that you have in your collection of negatives 
some which have excellent images of birds but which, be- 
cause of distracting backgrounds, are not entirely pleasing. 
Birds have a way of placing themselves in situations near 
shelter and refuge. In fact, they seldom venture far from 
a safe retreat, and this hardly ever provides a good picture 
background. 

The general advice one reads is to photograph the bird 
against the sky. This is splendid. The only trouble is that 
it is almost impossible to follow it. 

If you have pictures of birds against busy backgrounds, 
you can work vast improvements on them by some darkroom 
work. Make a glossy print of the bird and carefully cut it 
out with sharp scissors and a matte knife. Then make a 
glossy of a cloud negative. The cloud print should be fairly 
unspectacular—all you want is a background and not com- 
peting interest. The cloud negative should be very much 
out of focus in the enlarger, for it is unconvincing to have 
a razor-sharp. distant background object behind an equally 
sharp foreground object that was evidently only a yard or 
This tufted titmouse was backlighted less from the lens. 

enough by sunlight to give good With a piece of very fine sandpaper, work down the edges 
separation of tones. of the bird picture as thin as possible. Do this sanding on 
the back of the print. Then tint the edges of the paper to 
correspond to the adjacent tones. Black spotting dye in 
various concentrations is good for this job. Next rubber 
cement the bird picture to the cloud background and press 
until dry. Finally, rephotograph the composite. 
Rephotographing may be done by taping or thumbtacking 
the print to a board. If you follow this method, be very care- 
ful with the placement of lights to avoid reflections and hot- 
spots. It is not a bad idea to do the rephotographing out- 
of-doors where distribution of light will be perfectly even. 
A better method, which is a little more trouble, is to 
rephotograph under water. This is done by cementing the 
composite to the bottom of a tray, pouring in water and 
immediately snapping the shutter. When doing this the 
focusing and placing of lights should be attended to before 
the water is poured. 

All that remains to be done is to touch up the finished 
print with a little retouching dye to relieve the severity 
of the edges left by the scissors. 

The ethics of this sort of work might perhaps be ques 
tioned by a purist. But if the photographer does not try to 
insist that his composite is a straight print taken directly 
from nature no harm will be done. Painters of birds have 
always felt free to use whatever backgrounds they chose, 
and the same option should be granted the photographer— 
as long as he does not try to deceive anyone! 


This red-bellied woodpecker, perched 
on a suet log, was caught unawares by 
the camera. “Bait” logs are easy to 
make, and lure birds into camera range. 
They soon adapt to the “big eye.” 



















Ke SINCE REMBRANDT captured the texture of burnished steel in his painting 
Bellona in 1633, artists have been fascinated by the textural qualities of metal 
r of and glass. 

e One might think that photography would have made the recording of any 
te textural quality an automatic matter; but this has not been the case. 

2 is In the case of metals, the more or less unregulated skylight of the nineteenth 
iece century tended to give too soft a light; though suited for some subjects, it 
és M A K ) rendered others in a flat and lifeless fashion (Figure 1). And when the use 
fect of artificial light became common, the result was harshness, false form and 
ta (indirectly) false surface. The small light sources tended to give unnaturally 


sky intense reflections. In an attempt to remedy this, the light was “bounced” or 
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. reflected from white cardboards; unless these were (and often, even when they 
sing ' Y () J R were) skillfully placed, odd illusions of cracks and non-existent hollows in the 
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Mask off the reflection in this 
picture and see how insipid it 
becomes! Reflections play a tre- 
mendous part in our identifica- 
tion and enjoyment of surfaces. 

































This red-bellied woodpecker, perched 
on a suet log, was caught unawares by 
the camera. “Bait logs are easy to 
make, and lure birds into camera range. 
They soon adapt to the “big eye.” 


This tufted titmouse was backlighted 
enough by sunlight to give good 
separation of tones. 
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inches; aperture, f/16; film, Isopan; developing time, 24 
minutes in replenished Microdol. With this set-up, the nega- 
tives are uniform in density and would all print on paper of 
normal contrast. 

Anyone contemplating using his bird pictures for exhibi- 
tion purposes will do well to use a fine-grained film and a 
fine-grained developer because the image on the negative is 
certain to be tiny. and a large blow-up from a small piece 
of the negative is the rule rather than the exception. 

Although the picture is taken with electronic flash at an 
exposure of 1/10,000, the shutter speed does have an effect 
on the overall result. At 1/200 the backgrounds print a 
uniform black, but at 1/100 on a fairly bright day, the skv 
prints as a gray. At the slower shutter speed there is also a 
danger of ghost images, especially on a good bright day. 

Up to this point nothing has been said about disguising 
the camera or at least, trying to render it less conspicuous 
than it normally is. Some birds are shyer than others, but 
practically all of them eventually will summon courage to 
fly into a plainly visible camera. 

It may be that you have in your collection of negatives 
some which have excellent images of birds but which, be- 
cause of distracting backgrounds, are not entirely pleasing. 
Birds have a way of placing themselves in situations near 
shelter and refuge. In fact, they seldom venture far from 
a safe retreat, and this hardly ever provides a good picture 
background. 

The general advice one reads is to photograph the bird 
against the sky. This is splendid. The only trouble is that 
it is almost impossible to follow it. 

If you have pictures of birds against busy backgrounds, 
you can work vast improvements on them by some darkroom 
work. Make a glossy print of the bird and carefully cut it 
out with sharp scissors and a matte knife. Then make a 
glossy of a cloud negative. The cloud print should be fairly 
unspectacular—all you want is a background and not com- 


peting interest. The cloud negative should be very much 
out of focus in the enlarger, for it is unconvincing to have 
a razor-sharp, distant background object behind an equally 
sharp foreground object that was evidently only a yard or 
less from the lens. 

With a piece of very fine sandpaper, work down the edges 
of the bird picture as thin as possible. Do this sanding on 
the back of the print. Then tint the edges of the paper to 
correspond to the adjacent tones. Black spotting dye in 
various concentrations is good for this job. Next rubber 
cement the bird picture to the cloud background and press 
until dry. Finally, rephotograph the composite. 

Rephotographing may be done by taping or thumbtacking 
the print to a board. If you follow this method, be very care- 
ful with the placement of lights to avoid reflections and hot- 
spots. It is not a bad idea to do the rephotographing out- 
of-doors where distribution of light will be perfectly even. 

A better method, which is a little more trouble. is to 
rephotograph under water. This is done by cementing the 
composite to the bottom of a tray, pouring in water and 
immediately snapping the shutter. When doing this the 
focusing and placing of lights should be attended to before 
the water is poured. 

All that remains to be done is to touch up the finished 
print with a little retouching dye to relieve the severity 
of the edges left by the scissors. 

The ethics of this sort of work might perhaps be ques 
tioned by a purist. But if the photographer does not try to 
insist that his composite is a straight print taken directly 


from nature no harm will be done. Painters of birds have 
always felt free to use whatever backgrounds they chose, 
and the same option should be granted the photographer— 
as long as he does not try to deceive anyone! 
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Mask off the reflection in this 
picture and see how insipid it 
becomes! Reflections play a tre- 
mendous part in our identifica- 
tion and enjoyment of surfaces, 






















MAKE YOUR REFLECTIONS WORK FOR YOU 


would reach for the can of putty and smear the object to 
give it a dull surface which seldom looked attractive and 
never authentic. 

Since metal objects may turn up in many forms in 
many fields of photography, we should consider briefly 
what standard techniques are used in photographing 
metals. 

Before listing these, we should first think about what 
impression we wish to convey in the resulting photograph. 
With rare exceptions, this impression should be one of 
brightness, a word which comes naturally to mind in 
describing untarnished metal surfaces. The other impres- 
sion desired is the impression of form: that is, the light- 
and-dark effects in the print should at least remind the 


viewer of the light-and-shade effects on a non-reflective 
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This museum photograph, made 
by skylight about 1890, has 
excellent photographic quality 
but lacks the snap and sparkle 
which we can now get from 
controlled incandescent light, 


One well-placed light brought 
out the shape of the cardboard 
cylinder, left, yet failed com- 
pletely to show shape or texture 
of the metal cylinder—it reflects 
light in different manner. 


object of similar shape. That these two impressions are 
not automatically conveyed by any good photograph is 
shown in Figure 2, where the single light, arranged to 
convey the shape of the cardboard cylinder on the left, 
completely fails to bring out the identical shape, or the 
texture, of the metal cylinder on the right. 

The reason for the unsatisfactory result in Figure 2 is 
that the available light, instead of reflecting from the 
metal object toward the camera, went in other directions, 
so that the true brightness of the object was shown in only 
one narrow area. Properly placed reflectors would have 
caused reflections and highlights on the object which 
would have suggested its form and texture (Figure 3). 

Highlights are the spice of metal photography; sparing- 
ly used, they give the photograph third-dimensional 
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quality and character. Figure 4 shows such a highlight, 
giving form to the metal object. The pinpoint highlight 
above adds little to this picture but is not harmful. 

Bright concentrated lights cause severely overexposed 
areas lacking in detail known in the trade as hotspots or, 
where they obliterate a large area, burns. Hotspots and 
burns are most objectionable in technical photography, 
though pictorial photography can use them for an im- 
pression of brightness (Figure 5). 

Another aspect of metal objects is that they are more 
difficult to photograph the more perfect their polish. The 


Here reflecting surfaces have 


The four terms illustrated below 


mirror-like quality of a perfect surface introduces false 
form (Figure 6). It is to avoid false form that the 
reflections on shiny metal objects photographed in the 
studio are carefully controlled. A bare room with light 
walls and ceiling is best for this purpose. Lacking this, 
control is by means of light-toned cardboard reflectors, or 
even by a complete enclosure of cardboard or translucent 
fabric known as a tent if cubical, or a covered wagon if 
in the shape of half a cylinder. Fortunately such tedious 
control is seldom needed. 


When objects are rounded and mirror-like, the most 


Hotspots and burns, intolerable 


been placed and lit to imitate 
the light light-and-shade effect 
on the cardboard cylinder of 


are often used in discussions on 
the photography of the reflected 
objects. 


in technical photography, may 
be of value when an impression, 
rather than a record, is desired. 





Figure 2. An accurate idea of 
form and detail is obtained. 





The soft-focus lens tends to coun- 
teract the harsh lighting. 





The roughened flat surface, right, is easy to 
visualize. The highly polished surface, left, ap- 
pears to be bent until we reason out the source 
of the reflections in the drawings behind. 
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careful tent construction may not remove illusions from 
the surface (Figure 7). The hole in the tent needed for 
the lens to look through may show up as an illusion of a 
hole drilled into the object. In these stubborn cases, and 
where detail or cheap production is more important than 
texture, professionals have recourse to treating the surface 
by 1) smearing it with a paste-like putty or cold-cream; 
2) spraying it with various colloids like condensed milk. 
To the photographic purists, this procedure is worse than 
shooting a fox; but the gain in accuracy of form may 
outweigh a slight falsification of surface. 

The surface of the sphere of Figure 8 was treated with 
a thin sprayed coat of clear lacquer. 

Following is a table of suggested lighting methods for 
various types of metal objects: 
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Figure 7: though our reason tells us this is the 
surface of a metal ball, our instinct is that there 
is a little man behind the surface. The result is 
confusion, in spite of some care in lighting. In 
Figure 8, however, the sphere has been sprayed 
with lacquer to break up the clear reflections. 
The result is an improved feeling of roundness. 




























SHAPE a FINISH 
Pais Matte Semi-matte Mirror-finish 
ne 
Flat Diffused cardboard One cardboard © 
direct light reflector reflector 
Reflectors, Complete re- 
Several sides Diffused weak dif- flectors or 
or direct light fused direct tent; with 
Rounded and reflec- light for treatment if 
tors accent required 








Transparent objects, making themselves visible only by 





subtle reflections and refractions, have a fascination for 






the artist even greater than that of metals. Lacking the’ 
artist’s ability to exaggerate the brightness of highlights” 






with a brush, the photographer must resort to careful 





control of the brightness of surrounding surfaces. The 
method of control is radically different with dark and 
light backgrounds, and cannot be reduced to rigid rules; 


















































Black-and-white line light- 
ing, below; may be com- 
bined in various propor- 
tions to produce effects 
less obvious than with 
either alone. 
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This glass object was pho- 
tographed much as if it 
had been made of metal, 
with a light shining on 
the background at one 
side. This is known as 
“white-line” lighting. (See 
diagram, left.) In Figure 
10, below, the background 
is lighted directly behind 
the subject, which results 
in the clear, bold “black- 
line” lighting. (See dia- 
gram, below, left.) 





once the basic setup has been decided on, the rest is 
experiment made easier by experience. 

Transparent objects, when photographed against a dark 
background, present problems like those of metal objects; 
problems of building up form and outline by means of 
highlights, and avoiding glare-formed hotspots (Figure 
9). When such objects are photographed against light 
backgrounds, a striking dark line is formed by refraction 
around the edge of the object. The prominence of this 
line is governed by how large; relative to the object, the 
bright part of the background is (Figure 10). These two 
lighting methods may be used in various combinations to 
produce pictures of great realism and textural quality 
(Figure 11). 


The habit of observing real-life lighting situations, so 
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A combination of refraction and 
reflection makes it possible to 
visualize the form of these trans- 
parent objects and at the same 
time gives an intriguing pattern 
of lights and darks. 


The highlights are the only thing 
that gives form to this dark 
bronze sculpture. Direct light 
would have had no effect what- 
ever in showing form, 


transparent objects. 
“The world is so full of a number of things 





I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


MAKE YOUR REFLECTIONS WORK FOR YOU 





constantly urged in these articles, will prove especially wrote R. L. Stevenson. We are surrounded by beautiful 
valuable in dealing with the subtleties of both metals and gleaming things which kings of Rembrandt’s time would 


have pawned their crowns to obtain; we should take an 
even greater delight than Rembrandt did in recording the 
elusive qualities of gleam and sheen. 
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An unusual example of a metal 
object photographed in low key 
—an exception to the rule that 
metal objects should be made to 
look bright. 
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The highly glazed ceramic, be- 
low, was photographed as if it 
were a metal object. Carefully 
placed reflections indicate shape. 


Photograph courtesy Georg Jensen, Inc. 





book bargains 


BUILD UP YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AT OUR EXPENSE! 


5 4 great photo books for less than the price of onet 
Regularly $83.50 NOW $2.97 while they last 


U.S.A. only. Foreign $3.97 





Once again we are offering you a "blue moon" bargain—a bargain so rare that you dare not pass 
it by! 

Here it is: Three best selling phototext books—including our famous 1952 AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, thousands of which have been sold for more than you can now buy the entire 
three—a total regular price of $8.50—all for only $2.97 while they last! Here is an offer you just 
can't afford to pass up. 

We are combining our offices and warehouse here in New York City in order to be able to give our 
customers better service. Once again we are hit by the staggering cost of moving. Our decision— 
we'll deduct the cost of moving these books and give our readers a chance to buy some real book 
bargains. 


PICTORIAL 


AMERICAN 
ANNUAL 1952 


Outstanding pictures 
from many countries 
—articles by prom- 
inent authorities—the 
Who's Who of picto- 
rial photography for 
the year. Big paper- 
bound. 212 paces. 


rec. $3.00 


HOW TO 
TONE PRINTS 


-Arthur Hammond 


Color your own pic- 
tures—and do it like c 
a This 80- 
page 4x8-inch cloth- 
bound best-seller tells 
you how with crystal 
clear words, charts 
and tested formulas. 


COMPOSITIC 
PHOTOG 


-Arthur Hamm 


Not a 

this 

been through 
editions bec 


rec. $2.00 | ee inches. lu: 


send no money—satisfaction guaranteed 


DON’T DELAY; When these are gone there are no more at any price. Mail the valuable $5.53 coupon N 


The numbered coupon at left ic 
fies you as an AmPhoto reader. And 
an AmPhoto reader you are entitled 
this special money-back guarantee 


insures you against all risk whatever: 
When you get your books if you ¢ 
not satisfied that this is as big a be 


THIS COUPON WORTH $5.53 No. 45304 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: 
American Photography 
553 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. 


YES! I'll take advantage of your predicament! I'll take $8.50 Xe of popular new 
photo books away from you for the fabulous, amazing price of $2. 


Rush me all three books: How to Tone Prints, Pictorial aeaeadinen In Photography, 


as we claim, return all three books wi 
and American Annual of Photo. | agree to deposit $2.97 plus a few cents postage with 10 days for an immediate cash refund 
mailman when he hands me my books. 


This b identifies me as an American Photogra aphy reader and entitles your $2.97! 
me to my money she v any time within 10 days if | am not delighte if you prefer not to damage your 


Name azine, just drop us a letter or card sé 
"Rush me your special $2.97 offer.” 
sure to print your name and address ¢ 
fully. If you wish to save the C.0J 
shipping charges, just include your pa 
ment with your letter. ; 








Address 





City & State 





(0 My $2.97 is enclosed, entitling me to shipment prepaid. 
Same money-back guarantee applies, of course. 
U.S.A. only. Foreign $3.97. 











